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Negro ministers rounded up by Montgomery cops because of their leadership in the bus baniett 


Included were (left to ri 
Leroy R. Bennett, Rev. 


By ALFRED MAUND 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. (FP). 
The dignity and forebearance of 
Negro residents has put to ut- 
ter shame the moral ‘climate ot 
this city that has been describ-. 
ed as being “several stages low- 
er than the bottomless pit.” 
Kighty-nine participants in 
the boycott of transit buses were 
arraigned Feb. 24 on charges 
of violating an ancient state law 
originally designed to harass la- 
bor unions. The Negro commu- 
nity responded to this whole- 
sale roundup by declaring a day 
of ‘pilgrimage and prayer. They 
pledged to shun all hiclos and 
to walk everywhere they went. 
They. held special services in 
the churches on the theme of 
“loving your enemies.” | 
At the same time, Gov. James 
E. Folsom was presiding over 
a gathering of the states edi- 
thas and publishers whom he 
had summoned to discuss means’ 
of errest racial tension in’ 


Alabama, Since _ this 
same group who’ had virtually 
unanimously opposed his elec- 
tion to office, Folsom’s move 
was compared by one observer 
to that of “a man hanging from 


the edge of a cliff by one hand 


asking somebody who has been: 


trying to murder him to pull 
him up.” And. the ~ governor 
handled the affair badly. “The 
racial difference. is one of the 
most’ fundamental of all human 
nature, outside of reproduction,” 
he rambled, And then, a remark 
that drew applause from White 
Citizens Council leaders: “No 
one in his right mind thinks that 
colored ehildren and white chil- 
dren will be going te school to- 
gether in abhor in the fore- 


seeable future.” 


¥* 
EDITOR james E. Mills, of 
the Scripps - Howard Birming- 
ham ‘Post-Herald arose to say 


that’ racial questions must be 


solved according to “tradition,” 


- 


was the 


Assiqnment: U SA 


Who souped-up teen-agers? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


child of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, nursed on torques and 
weaned on carburetors. He has 
transferred the affection our 
rp ung ONCE p- 


ad for dapple- 
gray dobbin to. 


th e nso 
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_ teenagers, we are told—had a car 


nival of. violence that brought 
out the National Guard and its 
On one of carbines. 


some Brae I read that the - 


wn the streets dam- 
oes passing autos and smash- 


store windows when- their 


drag-racing was halted. 
On the next page I see a full- 


ha ad in letters six inches ce 


t is also about Devtone Beac 


"STOCK 
! SLYMFICS.” Halle 
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t) Rev. R. D. Abernathy, Rev. Garner (not indicted), Refus Lewis, Rev. 
. F. Alford, Rev. J. H. Cherry, Rev. H. M. Herbert, and Eli Judkins. 


but he had no proposal to offer. 
Jack Brock, editor of ‘the Alaba- 
ma- Labor News and avowed 
member of . the . Montgomery 
WCC, declared that labor. unions 
have sought “to raise the Negro 
economically, but the rank and 
file will fight tooth and nail to 
prevent mongrelization of the 
races.” 

Folsom suggested formation 
of a 25-member interracial com- 
mission to advise public officials. 
This received approval, as he 
promised not to have any “wild 
and woolly”. Negro leaders on 
the commission. 

At the: Dexter Avenue Bap- 
tist Chureh, a block away from 
the capitel, “it. was hard .to find 
what “wild and woolly” people 
the governor was talking about. 
The indicted Negroes had gath- 
ered: for a special prayer. meet- 
ing. _They_ represented. every 
walk of ‘life — ministers, physi- 
cians, college professors, stu- 
dents, - seamstresses, porters, 
postal employes, insurance ex- 
ecutives,' «small businessmen, 
service_men. They sang a- hymn 


-with words specially written for 


tune of 


The » lyr- 


‘the occasion, to the 
“Old-Time Religion." 
ics went; 

‘We are moving on to yictory 


-We are moving on to victory 


We are moving on to victory - 

With hope and dignity. 

We will all, pele, together. . . 

Until we all are free. 

Black and white both are boi 
efrs. . » 

To live in ie pa 


sie M. Fae ‘KING, youthful a 


Beas organiza 


~~ Eastland, Public Enemy No.1 


An Editorial 


THE ELEVATION of .Public Enemy No.1, other- 
wise known. as Sen. James O. Eastland of ee , to 
the chairmanship of the powerful Senate J Judiciary Som- 
mittee, would be a calamity for the country. ‘Eauland is 
next in line, under the devilish seniority procedure, for the 
post left vacant by the death of veteran New Desler Har- 
vey Kilgore of West Virginia. : 

Who could be worse fitted than Eastland, defier of 
the Supreme Court—for.a post with a major voice over 
appointments to the judiciary? Who could be worse fitted 
than Eastland—foe of the Negro people and of labor—for 
a key post in the disposition of civil eas and labor leg- 
islation? : 

The. people-should call on the Deraderatic Party in 
the Senate to remove him immediately. 

In Eastland we see the tendency a two highly saieer. 
forces—a discredited McCarthyism and vicious’ and 
perate racism—to fuse, 


THE. RED-BAITING attack in New Orleans: last 
week on Manhattan Borough President Hulan Jack by the 
Southerp racists is only one of a series of recent develop- 
ments which illustrate this perilous tendency in our nation 
—perilous, that is, to the people's freedom. ~ 

Sen. Eastland and the White Citizens: Councils from . 
the outset of their campaign against the Supreme Court 
ruling have tried-in typical McCarthyite fashion to pic- 
ture the Negro people’s movement for equal rights as a 
Communist plot. Recently Sen. Mundt (R-SD) a MeCarthy- ’ 
ite spokesman who has long carried the phony banner of 
anti-Communism to mask his bias against labor, spoke be- 
fore the Mississippi legislature and urged a merger of the 
Dixiecrats and the most reactionary wing of the GOP, At: 
a McCarthyite meeting in Carnegie Hall in New York last 
week there were two heroes, Jumping Joe, bsegiar and 
Sen. Eastland, whose name was cheered to the rafters... 

One. might have thought that Hulan Jack, who. oc- 
cupies one of the highest posts-ever held by'a Negro in our 
country, and who presides as a sort of mayor over Man- . 
hattan’s two-million population, would be immune from at- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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By JOHN GATES 


(Editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker) - 


Great events are sweep- 
ing our country this crucial 
year of ‘56. No day passes 
without important develop- 
ments in politics, in indus-. 
try, in Labor, both here and 


abroad. 

As our paper has shown, the 
central menace to the nation 
today is the Dixiecrat conspir- 
acy. This is further highlighted 
by the scandalous fact that Sen. 

Eastland, the Natien’s: No. 1 
subversive, is now slated to head 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
There are the tremendous move- 


a 


Rarely has the Daily Worker 
and the Worker been needed as 


it is needed now. - 
Its position is carefully fol- 
lowed by its opponents. We can 


is forced = A 


As you know we have, since 
the beginning of the year, been 
— in a campaign to ex- 

our circulation. 


“ 
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~—GOP Cocky as Ike aaa 
~ Voters He Is Willing — 


The Worker Washiecrton Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower's declaration that he will’ run has placed 
the question of issues sharply before the foes of the Cadillac Cabinet. Somé Democrats} 
were hopeful that if Eisenhower took niantals out of the race, they could conduct a rou- 


Republicans in the middle west| 


tine Demo-versus-GOP type of 
campaign, without the necessity of 
coming out forthrightly on too 
many issues. 


But the Eisenhower candidacy 
will focus attention most emphatic- 


ally on the question of interna- 
tional relaxation of tensions. The 
big business powers behind the 
Eisenhower administration have 
heaved a sigh of relief since only 
the President, of all the COP as- 
pirants, can effectively take cam- 
paign advantage of the relaxation 
of tensions that has already oc- 


curred. 
* 


POWERFUL forces in. Eisen- 
hower's immediate entourage feel 
that an important prerequisite for 
victory is to dump Richard Nixon 
as the President's running mate. 
They feel that Nixon is a liability 
among labor and Negro voters, on 
the question of corruption, and on 
the issue of McCarthyism. His 


campaign assets are limited to the 
MeCarthyite sector. 


The attempt to get Eisenhower 
to accept some one else will be 
pressed because of the feeling 
among many Eisenhower support- 
ers that, in electing a vice -pres- 
ident, the nation may be electing 
a successor to Eisenhower. Nixon's 
major liability ‘is as a possible Pres- 
ident. Many GOP’ers do not want 
to be in the position of having te 
campaign for Nixon instead of Eis- 
enhower, as the Democrats might} 
attempt to force them to do. 

The labor and liberal forces who 
aim at ending the Cadillac domin- 
ion in the White House will be. 
compelled by the President's de- 


cision to take another look at the; 


es who are asking for their, 
support. 


The hia iilae will try. te 
sell the electorate on the argument ! 


that the “new” ling proposed by, 


Nikita Khrushchev at the Soviet 


Communist Party Congress recent- 


ly was asa result of Dul- 
les! cold-war policies. 
* 


THIS represents a reitesation of 


of the claims that the Administra-| 
of course, issue enough 
about the continuing, 


" from the Sovict Union' 
su ie ciehiseiien af the fab-| bring 


lush war contracis. 


* 


> a 


EISENHOWER 


mand for greater production of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) as the be-all of forei 
policy. The same holds true for 
the avowed and unavowed candi- 
dates for the Democratic ’nomina- 
tion. 


The big question now is whe- 
ther the AFL-CIO and - Liberal 
spokesmen will recognize that the 
ICBM line would probably be the 
kiss of death for any Democratic 
eandidate running against Eisen- 


hower. 
pitt * 


WITH the increased santdence 
in GOP ranks as a result of Eis- 


enhowers candidacy there will 
probably be a greater.demand from 
the likes of Senators Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz) and 7 Curtis La 
Neb) for action in ge ag Beer 

‘by ‘the Department ustice 
against the trade unions. 


The possibility of a sharp re- 
buff to this harassing tactic exists 
in the big building trades. unions’ 
mobilization here next area 
through Thursday; 


It is uncertain how much Eisen. 
hower’s decision will affect the 
role of the civil rights issue in the 
sleet, The President will make 
—a —as many premises on 
‘civil rights as any. other GOP’ can- 


didate, . 


are deeply invelved in. the. 

ior Oil Company . of lobby- 
ing activity -for. natural = 
bill. The President's messag 

an effort to dissociate — self 
from the oil smell. 


Sharp changes in the economic | 


situation could, of course, alter 
sentiment significantly against the 
administration. Speculation on the 
timing. of such a development 
would be futile and a diversion! 
from the realities of the existing 
situation. Administration spokes- 
men have already indicated that 
the major pitch of the GOP will 
be “peace, prosperity, and prog-' 
res. 

What line they pursue on the 
farm question during the campaign 
will depend in good part on the 
results of the vote..on: the Senate 
farm bill late this week or next, | 


© Hotel Workers Join Miami coke 


A $6,000,000 PACKAGE 
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learner rates. will go: u 
80 cents and 90 cents for the 
two periods to. vn and 93 cents. 


UNITED TEXTILE Workers 


in Virginia and North Carolina - . 
will seek a seneral industrywide - 
Wage imcrease to co to . 
the March 1 boost in the mini-. 
mum wage to one dollar: an 


use the Taft-Hartley aon-Com- 
munist affidavit at NLRB hear- 
ings. Employers may now chal- 
e any union to comply with 
this affidavit. 
BY UNANIMOUS vote pro- 
duction .workers at the Olin-: 
-Methieson Chemical Corp. plant 
in Essexville; Mich., have chosen : « 
- venee en: oes Dist, 
as ir gaining repre- 
sentative. The election followed .. 
a 3-day strike in which the prin- 
cipal demand was recagnition sal = 
the union. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Minimum Wage is Now $1 an How 


As of last Thursday the legal minimum hourly wage in all industries covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was $1.an hour. Any employer paying less than that amount 
—or forty dollars for a five-day forty-hour week, or $177.33 a month — is subject t to 


charges of violations of the law. 

Raises from a penny to a top: P* 
of 25 cents are due the 2,100,000 
workers covered by the law who 
have been getting below $1.00 an 
hour. 

The Wage-Hour Administration 
headed by Newell Brown is pre- 
| paring for a flood of complaints. 
The division added. 375 field in- 
vestigators to the 475 it had and 
raised the number of field officers 


ithe “law “and 1 
found to. be in 


by 27 to.68, to handle the situ- 


that there can be no doubt. An 
oe ety oe rom the He ae of com-. 
plaints Wage-Hour 
office in 1954, thet sit 


violation of the basic gf eel of | 


The violations will come. Of! 


indication of what may come can! 


pared for the chiselers after March 
i}. 

About half of the workers be- 
low the $1.00 an hour category. 


are in the South. The next larg- 
est group is in the Northeast 
where about an eighth. of the fac- 
tory workers get below $1.00. 

The Wage-Hour Administration 


eee 


fields of production and service, 


| 


stand to be the biggest gainers. 
‘from the new minimum. They are 
probably the biggest substandard 


group. 

The labor movement, mean- 
while, still holding for the $1.25 
minimum, is currently | concentrat- 
ing on appt coverage un- 


ee eee on ee 


The 2,100,000 below $1.00 an 
aie oe pee eee 
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World ot Labor 


ee eecceescenesseensssecsenene by George Morris 


The GM Reeord And 
What It Means 


WHEN the AFL-CIO execu- 


tive council in Miami Beach said 
labor should get “substantial” 
wage increases this year, it was 
an understatement in the light of 
the super-profits and the auto- 
mation-spurred productivity rate 
the corpora- 
tions are en- 
joying. 
It seems to 
me that our la- 
bor movement 
has got into a 
routine of seek- 
ing annual 
wage rounds 
that bring 
wages up a few 
ponies. But sight is lost of some 
ig things that are taking place 
as a result of which the work- 
ers are actually being pushed 
back and their job and trade se- 
curity is becoming increasingly 
more: threatened. Bo at some 
General Motors figures. 


The corporation’s net ‘profit 
a all taxes) was $1,189,477,- 

2 for 1955—as much clear prof- 
it as the total for all corporations 
of some major European coun- 
tries combined.’ This compares 
with $805,973,897' of last year 
and is almost three times the 
$440,447,724 of 1948. The latter 
was the first year of the series 
of contracts between General 
Motors and United Automobile 
Workers that provided the two- 
way wage escalator tied to the 
government's cost of living index 
and the annual improvement fac- 
tor (originally three cents an hour 
a year, now six cents), 

The sales volume of GM's 
cars, trucks and other products 

. annually, climbed from $3,815,- 
159,163 in 1948 to $12,443,000- 
000 in 1955 or nearly three and 
one half times, 

The number of vehicles turn- 
ed ouf climbed from 2,146,305 
in 1948 to 5,080,994 in 1955, or 
by about 130 percent. 


1948 to 624,011 in 1955°or by- 
a little over 60 percent. 

The hours worked averaged 
38.9 a week in 1948 and 42.5 
weekly in 1955, which may mean 
an average of at least 2.5 hours 
of overtime last year. 


The amount of money that 
went for wages and salaries rose 
from $1,288,865,090 in 1948 to 
$3,127,145,514 in 1955, or an 
increase of a little over 150 per - 
cent, - 

The weekly earnings of work- 
ers were given out by the com- 

any as $64.10 in 1948 and 
102.41 in 1955—the latter fig- 
ure Obviously including at least 
2.5 hours average overtime 
— more) at time and one 
alf. 


® 


SINCE these are company 
figures, some explanation is in 
order, The increase in the num- 
ber of workers for the period 
was in large measure at GM 
establishments outside the U.S. 
and in service and other non- 

roductive fields. The tremen- 

ous increase in GM salaries of 
smaller and higher executives 
was a significant influence in the 
upward trend of GM’s total wage 
bill. The overtime in 1955 prob- 
ably accounted for at least $10 

weekly of the average wage. 


We must also take into ac- 
count a rise of more than 15 
pores in the cost of living in- 

ex and the tax increase, since 
January, 1948,- to appraise the 
real position of the worker. The 
comparative figures that would 
eally be helpful would be the 
in. of hours and wages of 
the production workers of GM. 

e must also note the fact 
that the profit figures are far 
from complete. Much that is 
ploughed back into the GM em- 
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blanket 
NFO set up its organization in the 
remaining counties of Northern 
Iowa. 

That very morning, the “Des 
Moines Register had announced the. 
official membership yo Pn 
218 Iowa farm. families had joined 
the NFO. 
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~ With the first frost last fall, something very new called the National Farm Organi- 
zation appeared in Southwest Iowa. By Ground Hog Day in er 
Iowa and lapped over into the five adjoining states. Last 
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STACYVILLE, Iowa. °° 


the NFO had, 
we watched the 


We drove toward Stacyville, 


in Iowa's Mitchell County. It was 
to be a typical county organizing 
meeting, the kind that had set u 
branches in each of the state's 
counties. 

The frame church building, now 
the Stacyville American gion 
Fiall, was already filled at 8 oe 
We wondered how the farmers had 
received word of the meeting. 

“They called out along the party 
lines,” one farmer 
ing the standard 


fire alarms, births and deaths. One 
long ring and a dozen farm fam- 
ilies pick up their phones at once 
and hear the announcement. 
Countywide, they came along 
the ic baglieoedi: past the pleat- 


pire for expansion and improve- 
(Continued on Page 14) 


ed fields, the earth black against 
the snow-filled furrows. 
* 


nestled under the Minnesota line,| 


lied, explain- 
od of adver-| 
tising church socials, farm auctions, | 


BY THE time the meeting be-| 


gan, the big double-doors of an ad-' 
joining room had to be opened for 
more space. By count, 188 farmers 
had turned out, booted and bulky 
in their woolen shirts and storm 
jackets. 

Along the benches, they gather- 
ed briefly to chat in~ township 
groups. Then there was a sudden 
silence and the meeting began. 

“This is your own organization,” 
said NFO organizer Virgil Rice, 
“only those who make most of their 
living directly from farming can 
join. 

Then he read from a little tract 
that had been handed areund, the 
10-point program of the NFO, be. 
ginning, “. . . We extend an invi- 


—_ 


tation to our brother farmers the 
country over to join us in our move- 
ment to obtain economic equality. 


Heart of the program was the 
demand for 100 percent parity for 
all farm products, meaning govern- 
ment support of a price level at 
which the farmer supposedly has a 
fair balance between what he sells 
and what he byys. 

This is the blazing issue which 
has kindled a ‘farm revolt’ such as 
no one has seen since the early 30s. 


a 


—— 


The number of employes (in- 


Land Poverty Plagues the Southern Farmer 


A GRIM picture of what is average of 11.2 percent, the Census of elimination was still higher—j;units even though their operations 
ig reports. that “non-white operated | 17.5 percent. 
farms” ‘in the South — meaning)’ 


sharecropping and tenant units as 
sther farms—showed a drop cent, Alabama with 19.7 percent,| IN ITS EXPLANATION of this 


of 16.8 percent in this recent and |Texas with 20.2 percent, Georgia drop in farm numbers, the Census 


happening in agriculture 
given by the latest returns 


om the '54 Census of Agri- 
culture. It shows that in the. 
recent period, 1950 through 1954, | 
the rate at which farms were elim- 
inated over the nation as a whole 
was the fastest on record, with the 
South as the main region affected | 
and “Negro families bearing the 
main impact of the changes. | 

As compared with the national 
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well as o 


unusually short Census period of 
only four years and seven months. 

In Mississippi, where Dr.. T. R. 
M: Howard recently: charged that 
“wealthy planters and bankers” are 
using the White Citizens’ Council 


lin a plot to drive half a million 
Negroes out of the State, the rate 


(ns Soo ey 
| ' ia chy ty > 


High as this rate was, it was 
topped by Louisiana with 17.7 per- | 


with 22.1 percent and Arkansas’ 
with 24 percent. | 

The Census reports the total 
number of farms in the South as 
2.316,606 in 1954—a drop of 858,- 
000 from 1950. In keeping with the 
conventional fiction, it enumerates 
shareeroppers as separate farm 


| 
: 


me 


[eee ‘arms, Negro and white, are now 
"= being eliminated at a rapid rate in 
=.=. = the South and gives the impression 
Gg be shift of plantat 
ee ____ .. sharecropping basis to day-workers. 


is one of increasing insecurity for 
the 


e 
1 
‘oe 7 “f . 


are actually part of a plantation 


set-up. 
: * 


says, “In fact, nearly. all (emphasis 
added—Ed.) of the decrease of the 
farms ... in the South was ac- 
counted for by the decrease in 
farms operated by share-tenants 
and croppers.” However, its own 
figures contradict this: It is true 
that 6-out-of-10 the “farms” that 
disappeared were share-tenants and 
croppers, but it is also true that 


4-out-of-10 were owner-operated. 
The difference is important. The 


Census “explanation” covers up the | 


fact . that small ownér-operated 


plantations from a 


ies trying to make a living on 
and. While 


wus, in the South, 
| pity 1,000 acres or more 


the number} i 


numbers from 66,000) 


Midwest farmers have been set 
into motion by five years of de- 
clining income. Their rage has been 
ganization, the Farm Bureau, and 
inside their traditional party, the 
Republican Party. 

! ge 


| IN JOENING the NFO, farmers 
told us, they were neither commit- 
ing themselves to a change in ‘poli- 
tics nor necessarily breaking with 
the Farm Bureau. But it was clear — 


that (a) the NFO was organized as 
a protest against the basic farm pol- 
icy of the GOP, (b) that the inner 
tug-of-war between Republicans 
‘ind Democrats within the NFO 
would have to be more clearly re- 
solved this election year on the 
basis of farm program, (c) that 
from its beginnings as a legislative 
lobby, the NFO could possibly be-. 
come a permanent new farm or- 
ganization. | 
Its sudden appearance and rapid 

rise in Iowa was explained here in 
ree ways. Iowa farmers, whose 

asic operation is “turning corm 
into. pork chops,” have been: es- 
pecially hard-hit by the Eisenhow- 
er “flexible supports” policy, with 
corn now down to 80 


national organization, which 
ously restrict8 its role here. 
* 


THE National Farmers U 


looks on the NFO as a com ir 


. aa 
of its 12,000 members are active — 
in building the NFO county © 
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Needed: More Reappraisal, Less Agonizing 


Has Dulles Chan 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


EVEN A SCORE card may not help you tell the players 


icy hassle between tam Foster Dulles and his Democratic critics. For example, has any- 


body ever suspecte 
Humphrey (D-Minn). to accuse 
Dulles of being “soft on commu- 
nism.” 

And who ever expected to read 
an editorial attacking Dulles for 
insisting that the Soviet Union be- 
lieves in tolerance and non-vio- 
lence? But the N. Y¥. World-Tele- 
gram does just that (Feb. 27) when 
it cites Dulles with horror, as fol- 
lows: 

“The new Bolshevik leaders, ac- 
cording to Mr.. Dulles, have decid- 
ed that intolerance of other sys- 


tems and the use of violence to, 


achieve their ends no longer is pay- 
ing off. The Reds, he says, are 
shifting their basic doctrines to tol- 
erance and non-violence . . . and 
ultimately may produce a more 
normal Russia.” 

The Scripps - Howard paper 
thunders at Dulles that he. “mis- 
read what the Reds are saying and 
doing.” 

* 

DULLES of course could not ad- 
mit that his own policy based. on 
force and violence has proved 
bankrupt. He could not admit the 
worldwide reaction ‘ his brink 
of war declaration 
change his tune. So he made the 
increible claim that it was Soviet 
failure which allegedly “forced” 
the USSR to revamp its doctrine 
and “switch” to economic compe- 
tition. 

It was this claim that brought 
well-documented answers from the 
Democrats. to prove that Soviet 
diplomacy has not failed at all. 
Furthermore, his opponents show- 
ed that the new Soviet policies 
stemmed from strength, not weak- 
ness. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D- 
Ark) pointed out on the floor of the 
Senate (Feb. 27) that the Soviet 
Union has broken two Western 
“monopolies' — nuclear weapons 
and economic aid to under-develop- 
ed countries, 


“NOW I ask you in all candor,” 
Fulbright said, “does the skillful 
way the. Soviet Union has posed 
as the champion of Asiatic people 
represent a triumph for Western 
diplemacy as Mr. Dulles suggests? 
It does not. 

“Does the sight of tens of mil- 
lions of people cheering Soviet 
leaders in India and Burma repre- 


sent a dismal failure of Soviet pol- 


icy? I think not. 

“Does the dramatic and vigor- 
ous entry ‘of Russia into the once 
forbidden zone of the Middle East 
represent a setback for the Krem- 
lin? It does not. 

“Is the shaky edifice of the Bagh- 

dad Pact a proof that all is well 
with the Western cause in that 
part of the world? I think not. 
_ “Are the cracks in Western Eu- 
rope, the citadel of the Western 
alliance, a reason to applaud over 
the course of American diplomacy 
has recently taken? I think not.” 


Dulles of being a friend of the 


AT HOME AND ABROAD - 


Communists? Along . comes Sen. 


The 20th Party Congress 


orced him to]. 


—By JAMES S. ALLEN— 


MARXISTS abroad are 
supposed to be embarrassed 
by the Party Congress just 
concluded in Moscow, ac- 
cording to what I read in 
the newspapers. I must con- 
fess that I have no sense of em- 


barrassment.. Aside from the im- 
portant new things said on some 


- vital b gierray I am struck at 


once by the dynamic, bold, 
open - minded approach to all 
problems, old’ and new. Only a 
diehard cartel politico like Dul- 
les can claim that the Congress 
revealed the weakness of the So- 
cialist world and the strength of 
what he choses to call the “free 
world.” That shall go down as 
the most obtuse of many Dul- 
lesisms, ranking with Marie An- 
toinette's “Let them eat cake!” 
Even an amateur diplomat in 
some third department of some 
third - ranking power should 
sense jn the ess the great 
confidénce, the elan, the inner 
strength, the new advance and 
upsurge of socialist society and 
the broad perspectives opened 
for a durable peace, 


While Dulles and his ilk stub- 


bornly refuse to recognize the 
new realities of world politics, 
and remain set in their encrust- 
ed ways, the Soviet Commu- 
nists, sweeping aside what {fs 
outmoded in their thinking and 
practices, boldly seize hold of 
the great problems of social ad- 
vance and peace. They give 
their answers without resorting 
to platitudes, frankly discuss 
their strength, including the 
most sensitive questions of inner 
Party democracy and Soviet de- 

Ge a basie re- 


in the light of the new require- 
ments of the transition to - 
munism in the Soviet Union and 
the problems of assuring world 

ce. By the reassertion of col- 
ective leadership in the Party 
hand in hand with inner 
democracy and the freedom of 
criticism, they have opened the 
door to the flowering of Soviet 
demecracy, to the broader and 
more energetic participation of 
the people in the affairs of state 
and society. 

We are witnessing a new So- 
viet renaissance, for which the 
ground has been prepared since 
the end of the war by the great 
advance of socialist construc- 
tion, and also by the impulses 
and influences of the other coun- 
tries which have taken the road 
to socialism. 

* 

FURTHER clarification of 
mary questions must wait until 
the full reports and debates of 
the Congress become available 
here. But it is already possible 
to see the essential aspects of 
the penpelive now . opened, 
The Congress placed great em- 
phasis upon speeding up eco- 
nomic development in the So- 
viet Union, reasserting the main 
task of overtaking leading 
capitalist countries in per capi- 
ta, thus providing the goods ne- 
cessary, for Communism, when 
each shall receive according to 
his needs. Much of the principal 
report and the discussion was 
devoted to the many internal 
problems of growth. Everything 
that was said was directed to- 
ward removing barriers in the 
way of the full creative partici- 
pation of the people in im- 
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jie Jayman. to address the eighth annual 
the Sup 
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apart in the foreign pol- PUBLIC ENEMY No. l 


a <r 


Mr. Jack went to New Orleans as a 
cial Sunday Loyola U : es 
ra y at Loyola University in support 
Count toling Upon his arrival he was greet- 
ed with a blast of red-baiting, based on the secret dossier 
of his alleged previous associations compiled by the House 
Un-American Committee in Washington. If every word 
of this secret police report were true it would have attest- 
ed only to the fact that Mr. Jack was once more coopera- 
tive with liberal causes than he is today. 

It su he had some 15 years ago signed petitions 
on for convicted Communists that in 
1943 participated in the Negro Labor Victory Com- 
mittee, a trade union group mobilizing support for the 
defeat of Hitler. | 


THE STORY of how this dossier reached New Or- 
leans is itself my interesting. When it was announced 
locally that Mr. Jack was to speak, one Leander Perez, a 
state attorney in Louisiana, wrote to Sen. Eastland’s In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee asking for “information” on 
the New Yorker. Sen. Eastland turned over the request to 
the House Un-Americaa Committee, headed by Rep. Fran- 
cis Walter (D-Pa) incidentally co-author of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. Rep. Walter's office. promptly dug out its 
card on Mr. Jack and dispatched it to New Orleans where 
its charges were widely printed in the local newspapers. 

These are details but they go toward establishing the 
existence of a developing conspiracy between the rabid 
anti-labor, anti-Communist, anti-democratic crowd who 
operate through such witchhunting agencies as the Un- 
American Committee and the FBI on the one hand and 
the fomenters of force and violence in the South, the rac- 
ists gathered around Eastland and the White Citizens 


_Councils. They foreshadow an intensified campaign against 


integration, against the enforcement of the right to vote 
and other rights of the Negro people, by this feudal-fascist 
coalition, under the familiar anti-Communist slogans of 
the McCarthyites. 


We do not believe that Archbishop Rummel of New — 


Orfeans furthered the cause of integration (in which 


we feel he sincerely believes) when he sought to answer 


the charges of the racists by OG a ee 
the work of the Communists.” Nor do we think Mr. Jac 
defended either himself or his cause effectively by his at- 
ane on a soapy: For those who —— 
fight for the rights of the Negro people are d to 
Communists fighting shoulder to shoulder with them. And. 


. the success of this tight requires the united action of all, 


including Communists, who are devoted to the preserva- 
tion and extension of democracy within our country, and 
peace throughout the world. 

M yism suffered a setback two years ago when 
the American people closed their ranks against this fas- 
cist peril and refused to be divided by smears and 
slurs and blackmail threats of the witchhunters. McCarthy- 
ism allied with Eastland’s racism will suffer its setback 
only when the Americah people reassert that same unity, 
that same courage, that same refusal to be divided. Me- 


Carthyism was a grave threat but the new threat from 
this racist- conspiracy is graver and we cannot 


inent Catho- 


BUT the trouble with both Dul- mocracy. They 


(Continued on Page 13) appraisal of their own history, (Continued on‘Page 13) 


eSV7”" 


inspired 
afford to be less vigilant nor less militant in our determina- 
| tion to defeat it. Soe 


THE WEEK INWORLD AFFAIRS 


° Israel Prods Dulles 
® Italy President Sees Ike 


ISRAEL HAS again asked the 
U. S. government for a reply to 
its request for arms. Pressure of 
the oil interests is so strong in 
Washington, and is exercised 
so directly through Under-Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover, Jr., that 
Israel is discovering how hard 
it is te get support in Washing- 


result of support rallied in par- 
liament by the Communists and 
the left socialists headed by 
Nenni., . 

+ | 


FRENCH PREMIER Cuy 
Mollet has called for a cease- 
fire in Algeria and promised 
elections and negotiations. How- 
ever, he threateend all-out war 
ey ae me ea 
was questioning. is threat 
among Frenchmen who want 
the fighting ended and voted for 
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ail Green Tells Why He was Fugit 


LAST MONDAY en the steps of Foley Square federal court in New York, Mrs. Lillian Green, her tall angular 


18-— 


year old son, Danny, and two younger children, Jr. and Ralph, waited for the stroke of noon. They had flown in that morn- 


ing from Chicago by plane on receiving the 
agents, they cast im 
strangers, looking only for a beloved figured they 

And at the hour, a taxi rolled up and out stepped 


ers and the inevitable FBI 


tional committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, a convicted defendant 
under the Smith Act.and for these 
ast five years a fugitive from—as 
@ put it—injustice. 
The dramatic moment of his re- 
turn had already been made known 
through daily newspapers, radio 
and TV—how he had written to 
the press from seclusion of his in- 
tention to return and serve the 
unjust sentence. But printed be- 
low is an especially eloquent testa- 
ment of Gil Green’s beliefs, as he 
ut. them in a letter to Chicago 
Daily News writer Ed Lahey and 
as the Chicago Daily News printed 
it. 
_ February. 23rd, 1956 
Mr. Edwin A. Lahey 
Chicago Daily News, 
Dear Ed: 

I got news for you. On Mon- 
day, February 27th at 12 noon 
I will be at the U: S. Marshall's 
office at Foley Square. I wasn't 
waiting for the “revolution”— as 
you so quaintly suggested in your 
article in the Chicago Daily 

News of January 3rd—only for 
the reasonable assurance that 
America is going to remain true 
to its own -Cormstitution and Bill 
of Rights and that men and 
women of ‘different political 
‘views would have the right to 
hold and advocate them, It seems 
to me that recent developments 
indicate that such a reasonable 
assurance is now in the making. 

You wrote, Ed, that my Com- 
munist views had turned me in- 
to a “criminal and fugitive.” But 
you and I know— as do most 
thinking people—that [ am guilty 
of no crime, and least of all, the 
ridiculous charge of conspiring 
to advocate the overthrow of the 


government by force. It is not 
my Communist views that have 
been at fault, but the conditions 
of war-hysteria and witchhunt, 
under which Communism was 
distorted from the political phil- 
osophy and movement which it 
is into the political conspiracy 
which it is not..I have been a 
fugitive, therefore, not from 
justice but from injustice. 

In your article you referred to 
my five-year separation from 
wife and children as defyin 
“normal human sentiments. 
Gratuitously, you. even drew the 
conclusion that‘ “a confirmed 
Communist” is “immune to the 
impulses of universal emotions.” 
And you chose the holiday sea- 
son to pour this salt on the raw, 
throbbing wounds of my family. 
and myself, | 

* 


AS FOR HUMAN sentiments 
and the capacity to love one’s 
own kin. I give ground to no 
man. And in rejecting your cari- 
cature of myself, I likewise re- 
jéct it for all Communists. What 
I did five years ago arose from* 
the very greatest love—for those 
closest and dearest to me—my 
own flesh and blood—and _ the 
human family of which we all 
are members. Nor can I separate 
one from the other. 


Intellectually and normally, I 
consider as_ reprehensible the 
views that the welfare of an 
individual or family is to be 
pe against the general wel- 
are. If the Bill of Rights and 
popular liberties were to become 
ashes in the crematorium of a 
McCarthy America, what kind of 


compelled to live in? Or, if those 
war-minded monopolists who 
have been so intent upon bring- 
ing about a third world war had 
succeeded in their nefarious en- 
deavor, what would be the fate 
of my loved ones in the terrible 
‘destructiveness of hydrogen war- 
fare? 

But even if it were otherwise 
—even if I could insulate my 
personal family from the ills and 
sufferings of mankind, and from 
their struggles—I would not do 
so. For they would lose more 
than they gained. They would 
lose the dignity and stature that 
make them human. They would 
become lowered to the level of . 
jungle beasts, who by instinct 
also fight to protect their mates 
and young ones, but who neither 
feel nor ico any sense of so- 
cial responsibility. I wish nothing 
more for my children than that 
they grow to manhood and wom- 
anhood with the very strongest 
feeling of social obligation, with 
a readiness to make sacrifices, if 
these be necessary, for the great- 
er good of their fellow men. 

* 

DURING World War II a 
young American soldier fightin 
in the Pacific’ theatre carri 
through an exploit so couarge- 
ous, so brave and daring, that 
he won the highly coveted Dis- 
tinguishied Service Cross. When 
he volunteered for the exceed- 
ingly perilous mission, he did 
not ask for special immunity be- 
cause he had left back homie a 
young wife and child. If he had, 
the mission would not have been 
fulfilled, and the nation would 


not have seen fit to honor him 


ormation.. And surrounded by 
tient eyes at the coming and going of _. 
d not seen in five years. : 
Gil Green, member of the na- 
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f riends, newspaper photographers, report- 


CIL GREEN 


for special valor, 


In a sense, the problem that 
young man faced on the battle- 
field is one which all men and 
women face at different times— 
if they have a social conscience. 
The issue may not be one of life 
or death—it may not call for 
physical pluck—but the readiness 
to sacrifice for the truth—is a 
quality which cannot and will 
not perish. It is the basic ingre- 


dient without which courage 
and character are dead. 

Every working man, who has 
helped establish a union in his 
place of employment or who has 
known the empty feeling of 
weeks without wages during a 
prolonged strike, can attest to- 
the truth of this observation. In 
fact, were there not men and 
women ready to forego comfort 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Chicago Unions Back National — 
Civil Rights March to Capital 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO-Gathering in the nation’s capital this week 
are delegates instructed to “awaken Congress and the Eis- 
. enhower administration to the urgent and compelling need. 


for forthright action to halt the 
vicious attack upon the civil rights 
of the Negro people.” 

From Chicago, as from hundreds 
of other points, private ‘cars and 
public carriers were taking people 
to the three-day lobby in Wash- 
ington, which has been called by 
some 50 major organizations. 

As United Packinghouse Work- 
ers union leader Russell Lasley put 
it here: “We have a tremendous 
stake in this struggle against race- 
killings and murders in the South, 
against open rebellion around the 
Supreme Court's decision fer pub- 
lic school desegregation, against 
the denial of the right to vote to 
Negro citizens.” 

e unions, the churches, the 
numerous civic community organ- 
izations here were building a large 
and effective mass delegation. 

Auto Workers can- 


a country would my children be 


were registered to leave Chica go 
by chartered train Saturday after- 
noon. More were expected-by the 
committee of nine organizations 
which has been at work on the 
mobilization: here. 


sending the largest groups, but 
other unions, as well as 
cago branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People were to be well 
represented, ; 


was sending as a delegate Taylor 
Lucy, the brother of Autherine 
Lucy, the young Negro woman 
who is fighting for entry as a stu- 
dent into the University. of Ala- 
bama, Taylor Lucy, a Chicagoan’ 
is a union steward in a shoe plant mand: 


More than a hundred delegates 


The UPWA and UAW were 
e Chi- 


The United Shoe Workers union 


for 
in 


Nation Roused by Racist Plot: - 
Moved-by Courage of Negroes 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


— 


AS DISCUSSIONS went on last week in New York among Negro churchmen and 
labor leaders, on how to conduct a nation-wide Deliverance Day vf Prayer and a one-hour 


work stoppage, the Alabama Capit 


Alabama Rep. W. L. Martin, of 
Greene County was angered at the 
fact that white students at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama had circulated 
petitions- asking for the re-instate- 
ment of Autherine Juanita Luey, 


the school’s first Negro co-ed, He Po 


wanted a legislative committee to 
endorse his resolution which would 
make public the names of the stu- 
dents connected: with the pro-in- 
tegration petition. “If we expect 
to keep Negroes out of the schools 
of Alabama, the legislature must 
take the lead,” Martin, a White 
Citizens Council leader, bellowed. 
Actually the names of the stu- 
dents would have become “leads” 
for White Citizen Council violence 
as past actions have proven. Mar- 
tin indicated this when he de- 


“Let's find out who wants to go 


to schools with Negroes.” 


MARTIN'S demand for names 
was ignored by the committee and 
the time being the students who 
up for law, order and dem- 
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heard a call for whites to “take up your shot-guns.” 


told the mass meeting: “Anything 
that looks like violence will defeat 


our purpose. 
And Rev. E. N. French, who like 


I ‘Rev. King is among the 100 in- 


dicted leaders of the boycott 
against seating discriminatiom in 
the buses, spoke for himself and 


- other Negroes, saying: 


“We don't mind going to jail; 
we don’t mind serving time; we 


| don’t mind giving our lives if we 


to 
Ww 


must, because we are doing it te 
make the world a better place to 


live in for you and yours.” 
, * 


NOR DID THE threats of the 
legislator and the activities of the 
White Citizens Council against en- 
forcement of federal law 


out the state deter Miss L 


Alabama 


. * | 
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More Liberals Take a 


AYMOND al bail, were sentenced to fivejof the California defendants and, Thomas 
By HARRY RAYMOND ro res Sotentes “es sage 
tin 
Cc 


THE FIGHT against the |" Augus in Donovan, leading of constitutional rights.” - 


Smith Act is entering a “new, Catho | layman n Cablend, i _ fin the a ‘eleven-| wh 
* tte 3 _jargue the cases o po am : 
a by gr ‘Ce ee len reg me — Sarg © Revision of the Boer paateay’ 
conkuacad Gey of the New York convicted fn the Los Angeles trial ‘ . ree ed the House Un- 
; nunist . : Robert Kenny, former California} American Activities Committee, 
ae gr eigg  Bagielinn ing ge aan gs -_ rgb ® Support. of oe Fair Employ- 
, leading Ww coast at-| ment Practices 
sera cng Sad in an ntet|torney, are also scheduled to argue| Gerson displayed # copy of the 
west arid ton weet where he te Tetne cane apOeeS, ~ uary issue of Open Forum, pub- 
; Facts edt nappa fm Gerson described what he term-|lication of the Southern California 
worked with defendan ed a “very eo civil Hberties| ACLU, which had this to say; 


torneys who are challenging con-| ovement in Southern California.) “The Srhith the 
fitationalty of the: tap. * tions under it, fo: the Dennis ak ae to enter these “second look” cases 


_ Gerson cited as — of the! THE SOUTHERN Californialcision upholding these convictions with friend of the court briefs. 
new stage” of the fight: American Civil Liberties Union, | —altogether directly effecting a rel- ri | | The ~ Connecticut Smith Act 

1. The unprecedented acquittal}, said has passed as the second atively few individuals—have had! serv: case with seven defendants is still 
by a Cleveland jury of four Com-| joint on its 1956 agenda: “Work/far reaching effect on this period in court in New Haven.. The Com- 
munists charged with violation of for judicial revocation and con-|of our history. This act has ecail ij munist membership trial of Dr. Ab 
the Smith Act. : gressional repeal of the’ Smith|a cornerstone for the McCarthy tary bert Blumberg is continuing in 

2. The petition of Mrs. Eleanor) 4 ..” era by providing the ubiquitous Philadelphia. Max Weiss and John 
yw od en — akg a ; Richard Richards, state senator|oaths and other repressive meas- Noto are awaiting trial. 
all Smith Act victims now in prison -seccatbinse Be sv ery a — ‘ “tas - : “The situation is far’ from sad 
and an end of prosecution under|{; ¢ Senate, Gerson reported,|; GERSON noted the special in- a a hoe yrs 
the act. signed the ACLU brief on behalf! terest in the activities of No See Sas 6 Oe ee 

3. The decision of the U. $. Su- _— Ale Bas ag a Judge 
preme Court to take a second look : : exander Dicks Apri 
at the Smith Act next fall. Counsel Me ° Issues of the April 9 trial, he 

* i aaa whey aan ___' said, will “resolve around the gov- 

GERSON appeared as an ex- et ot _ oncwred ee oe ee 

rt defense witness in the Cleve- . Eee eg = | | rights imericans to’ advocate 
and trial and was in.a good posi- Te oe - soe Be | | | their views. 
tion to observe the work of the; Him dition te Pe 2 Sr sis: a “The Department of Justice is 
seven court-appointed defense at- SMR EN, sty ee ott oe See 2g os Soe | . frantically trying to rehabilitate its 
torneys. eh oor cc Es Ces ‘mm 1 | paid informer system after the body 

“The attitude. of these lawyers : te | ce es ks 2. ae =a 1 | blew suffered through the Harvey 
was far from perfunctory,” he said. < ay i ne ‘= 1 | Matusow recantation,” Gerson de- 
“They realized full well that here ee yy . ee 1 | clared. He added: - 
was a great civil liberties case. a Be | The Smith Act can be licked. 
png teey seem fompared: 2:40 the ‘i = «. Cork ee I | Like the infamous Alien and Sedi- 
nietntie a of Eugene V. Debs : : = % | he ee === 4 /|tion Laws. it can be tossed into 
tried in the same courtroom a ’ 

The Cleveland defense lawyers, | oe Se Cee eae Pe par ie Bete 
Gerson observed, felt the support. os ra | eo bo aS peek ~ er 1; | belief 1 ee 
of “a large section of the com- ee, ee. = — bow % Bees ann < fe tica to accom 
munity.” He pointed to the fact) Baagm — ae Ul -— i a | 3 
that local law' firms contributed | At” oe oe 4 eo. e _ | Organized labor has a special 
$30,000 to defray expenses of the i ' CieMm | ™ f | | role to play in recovering the Amer- 
seven defense attorneys. : re ee oo . sj] |ican heritage. If the two great 

In California Gerson found) FRR >, a4. : oe. fae streams of struggle—the fight for 
“iy ely a ctivity” in connection with | y oe | a “- | | | civil rights for the. Negr Oo people 
the pending Supreme Court ap- Were 43: and the fight against repressive 

Figures in the current Smith Act trials. L to R, Robert Kenny, attorney for the California de- | legislation—are merged, we will 


peal _of the Los Angeles Smith 
‘ fendendants in Supreme Court hearing; John Noto, facing trial in Buffalo on “membership” char- (once again, in Jefferson’s words, 


Act case (the Yates case) in which 
14 defendants; now free on ap- ge; Max Weiss, under indictment in Chicago on “concpiracy” charge. ; end ‘the reign of the witches.’ ” 


iys 
a 


or 
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Man groups and individuals 
have already expressed the desire 
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Development of Soviet East Speeds Age of ‘Abundance 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE known about the grants, long-; But, apart from water power,) the Sixth Five-Year Plan was pub- trial region witha whole chain 
' term loans and many other facili-'there are other nt factors| lished in January, many responsi-!of new cities. So will many other 

MOSCOW. | important rs : 
) ‘ties available to those who decide! of “gravity,” especially in a coun-|Ple Western journals pointed out parts of Siberia where there is a 
IN JUNE of last year I pro- to live and work in distant parts of try which used to have a notori-|that “if the plan is fulfilled,” the |natural economic concentration of 
U.S:S.R. would in five years be potential power and of material 


phesied that the Soviet Union's the country, especially Siberia. ‘ously lop-sided economy and is| 
True, nogices about these facili- now reaching forward into the ‘the greatest industrial country in upon mys that power can be 
set to work, 


“center of gravity . .. willl, os a ) : . a 

tend to move eastward.’— If! [es #r¢ Guly postee up at various! 1970's and 1980's with its plans ‘he workd. | 
had omitted that shnull- points, but they have no more to achieve a balanced economy in} The six power stations on the NATURALLY, as these power 
I a omitte: at punchpull- drama or poetry or reader-appeal/| which the country’s resources are Angara alone, (and the Angara is Projects grow bigger and bigger, 
ing “tend to,” I would now be than a grocer's ad, in the Auchter- fully exploited with a minimum of, the smallest of ths five great Si- more more capital has to. be 
sunk in them. Much of what could 


” . “e »? ° e4 3? 
saying “I told you so. As it is, muchty “Argus.” Certainly there’! transport costs. berian rivers that ace to have “cas- 
I only tend to say “I told you so.” is no official campaign on _ the epee : th r leade” itina of power stations) be treated as normal expendable 
DING to the Tsar's sur-' in produce a. total kilowattage working profits that could be used 


Since last year’s July Plenum of ,lines of “Go East, Young Man, and 
the CPSU. Ceniral. Committee Grow Up with the Country,” as|YeY0tS, about two-thirds of the) greater than that which “serves,” {0 secure a steeper rise in the 
there has been a steadily rising, Horace Greeley might have put tag iA ree Pent th lay be- at a profit, the 90 million inhabi-' ‘stockholders’” living standards is 
note of “Eastward Ho!” in all thelit. | {yon Neseing that they we ony tants of France, Spain, Belgium, being “plowed back into the busi- 
statements and decisions about the 8 Despite that, ere toe sag Pe far f svagge 3 mplete ere ae Sweden and Denmark ones. in the sure knowledge that 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, and, so far, 8*OWmg up much faster than easel Ghia ak tame part | Ok on tiie eae “country” the long-term benefit wal far out 
such h 


as allocation of funds for heavy fast-growing Russia - in - Eur jew than five tmae riches of 10 million ple (more than henefit. 


ring 12 between-war years Si-| ».| Bel Sweden or Denmark) 


industry and electrification are ‘Du * woe ge 
' ie ‘th al, non-ferrous and , i 
concerned, the center of gravity is erias population increased $3 | ~~ voit es * ee "| re S- cxeated ta this tile or! A ; fret oe figures removes 


not just tending to move eastward percent com red with 16 percent. | £ Siberi : 
but is already moving eastward se for the U.S.S.R. as a whole, | The able land,: and up to ten regal po ‘ns . ~ Dy bm | 


. : | richer in items, includin 
~ an ever-increasing speed. } gana sky Pag Paget va hydro- lectric eS o eetial "Thetiand real, possessor of nine tim-s 


But, in population, Russia-in- |) slat soning (leaves out only one important item, | the “power ofthe average Wesit- million ue 
urope, as we used to call it at jo hy en ae ~ , iron, and even in this the advan- European. Wire tier’ ike spe yp lt 
school, still far outweighs Russia- « wth” in other respects. . Some '@g¢ is more than three-to-one. | In fact, this “Angara Country” 
bp Ane Fal ~ a maggie! ee the measurements of that; ‘ter the official statement on'will eventually be a great indus- 
8 population problem on its han ds growth make the imagination bog- 
ut it is the kind of pr that)” + times Siberia 
ean be solved by the enthusiasts | he? oe of bys | had a 
not the Malthusiasts. ; | re ong he 
of industry; by 1943 it trebled 
I have met several of those en- the pre-Revolution total. 
thusiasts! recently young “settlers | . In other words,~it m 
in the east back for a short spell in’ its own total 150 times—and. is 
the “Old Country” who spend’ still multiplying it! 
much of their time telling their; Here is a similar ‘tem that de- 
stay-at-home friends what are serves a line or two of bleck type 
and a modest exclamation mark 
to itself: The first Soviet hydro- 
electric station, the Volkhov, was 
pa-/in its day Ivan Ivanovich’s pride 
land joy. It took eight years and 
all the country’s technical resouré®s 
to build it. But dozens of 
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Disabled Veterans Robbed 


By ART SHIELDS 


THAT old man. raising his} 


right hand in the group photo- 
graph on this page will never 
get any medals for human kind- 
ness, He is Harvey V. Higley, 
- one of Joe McCarthy's rich Wis- 
consin backers. And he is the Vet- 
erans Administration chief, who 
has cut several disabled war heroes 
. from the pefision rolls in the last 
year. 

The Government's Veterans or- 
ganization has some ugly spots in 
its history. One remembers that 
its first chief, Col. Charles Forbes 
of the Republican “Ohio Gang”: 
went to prison for two years in a 
$200,000,000 graft scandal, But it 
is doubtful if V.A. annals show 
anything dirtier than this pension 

stealing. 

‘How foul it was to steal the pen- 
- gions earned by such men as these: 

Robert Thompson (Distinguished 
Service Cross), who did more to 
crush the fascists in New Guinea 
than any soldier, ‘except his Com- 
munist comrade Herman Boett- 


ger; | 
Saul Wellman, who was cut off. 


the rolls with a piece of Nazi 
shrapnel still in his heart from the 
“Bulge” battle; | 

Bob Klonsky of Okinawa, and— 

Joseph Kutcher, the legless war 
veteran, who eventually won back 
his pension in a. public fight that 
shamed the Administration all 


‘eiitiia ost 
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ey V. Higley (left), taking oath as Veterans Administration Chief, with President Eisenhower 


the United States or its allies.” 


This was said to. be established b 
his Smith Act conviction in | 
But “who” was the enemy? The 

ion stealer wouldn't say. And 
what” was the assistance? He was 
also silent on that. | 
, * 

“ASSISTANCE to the enemy.” 
Here's what his commander, Capt. 
Millard G. Gray, told a Chicago 
Daily News reporter on Jan. lI, . 
1943, after Sergeant Thompson 
had led a brilliant, but very peril- 
ous attack against several machine 


so 


gun nests near Buna Village, New 
uinea. Thompson, he said, is 
“probably more of a soldier than 
myself.” And Gray was a very good 
ier. 
Gray made a formal recommen- 
dation that same day that Thomp- 
son be promoted to a captaincy at 


once. 
* 


“ASSISTANCE to the enemy.” 
Listen to Lt. Taily Fullmer’s eye- 
witness report of Thompson’s his- | 
toric raid on the Japanese positions 
ot a River on Jan. 11, 
1943: 


beside him, Frank K. Sanderson, White House Ad ministrative officer, is swearing 
) 1895 Lt. Fulmer’s testimony was given 


: x “4 

that machine. He is an old style Carthy took his Senate seat, and | Chairman in the Ohio Senator's in a sworn certificate as to Thom 

NAM employer, who brought ‘his held the post two years. primary fight against Eisenhower son s “gallantry in action.” It reads 
1952. ‘I was an eyewitness to the 


NAM ideals into politics with him.| As an anti-labor NAM man Hig- in Pees ee : ' . 
As president, and later chairman ley loved Senator Robert A. Tait PS yeh war gg ogy og hir ag a of the F a Ba 
Se aa ee oa ele crpine Joe. Taft wA/MeCarthy forces were strong. in| attack and: establishment of 
nette, Wis., n |! : 

e, Wis went up the Repu e father of the infamous Taft-| ~~ Fo bower thought he had to a a Mas ag 


lican Party ladder step by step, Hartley law to strangle the trade 
until ‘he became Republican State} unions, He was also a strong Mc- VA ola them. And Higley got the River near Tarakena on 11 Janu 
pium. ary 1943, in which Sgt. Thomp- 


over the world. 
* 


THE McCARTHYITE, who di- 
rected this stealing, is sucking one 
of the juiciest plums of the. Eisen- 
hower government. As VA chief, 
Higley handles billions of dollars. 
And he was given this plum at the 
demand .of Wisconsin McCar- 

--thyite Republican machine in 


1953. 


Highley is one of the bosses of 


chairman at last. 


On the Way 


Who Are the | 
‘Extremists’? 


THERE is being. constructed 
. by some American liberals a-com- 
- fortable ‘middle-ground” on the 
issue of ‘segregation versus de- 
_, Segregation.. With persistent regu- 
_,darity, columnists, editorial writ- 
_,@rs, political 
. leaders.. and 
others . plague 
_ both sides of 
the issue with 
the cry “Ex- 
tremists!”. The ¥ 
New York 
Times, Marquis 
Childs, Doro- 
~ thy Thompson, 
and Arthur 
-Krock have all wrung their edi- 
‘torial hands in exasperation at 
* “Rep, Adam C, Powell's efforts to 


“bring the proposed school aid 


'’‘bill’m line with the law as in- 
* terpreted by the U. S. Supreme 
ee : 

- In chorus, these howlers at the 
- wrong calamity exclaim; “Can’t 
‘you see that youre endangering 


- aid’ to all schools by insisting - 


upon this unrealistic rider?” It 
has’ been'-pointed out to them 
’ that the danger to the bill is not 
from those who favor civil rights, 
but from the Dixiecrats and their 
supporters who have the power 
to kill it by filibuster. But these 
Fh ig” tear gl have weigh- 
* ed the “dangers” and ,have con- 
eluded’ that the rier oa comes 
from -Powell, as well as from 


“The: political battle lines in 
this explosive issue are -clear 
enough, At the end of the road 
is a frightening kind of show- 
down that can only mean more 
hatred and violence and a re- 
versal of the progress achieved in 
recent years, Childs writes. 

What “progress achieved in 
recent years?” I hasten to ask. It 
ig easy for one who lives a 
Pullman car existence and who 
is not Negro and who gets a feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction from a 
headline announcing another 
feeble step in the direction of . 
“integration,* to boast d@eout 
“progress ‘achieved.” But what 
if you were a Negro in Missis- 
sippi,, Georgia, Alabama, South .. 
Carolina and parts South? 

‘What did “progress achieved” 
méan to Autherine Juanita Lucy, 
in Birmingham, Ala.? year 
oe em" pny snag of Ala- 

a spent.$61 or less, per year 
for the likes of Juanita Lucy in 
the state's elementary and high 
schools. But for the likes of those 
white liberals who now say that 
she and the NAACP represent 
the “extremists” the 
$124 a ag’ Tinet: 9 2 
figures- e city of Birming- 
ham, ‘ What's progressive about 


he tata of Alahasan provides 


- z 3 
. % © 


the 


| e won that) Carthy backer. And Higley gladly 
honor in 1947 when his friend Mc- became Taft's Wisconsin vested 


is not some desegregation and 
the dominant official opinion is 
that Mississippi will maintain this 
pose of feudal efiance of morals 
and law. And the editor of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser-— 
Grover C, Hall, Jr.—in an inter- 
view with a leading business 
magazine is quoted as saying 
this: | 

“. «I think in our next Gov- 
ernors race you are going to 
have a contest here in. which 
every ‘man is going to make it 
very clear that he is for white 
folks. I think you are going to 
see a_ stiffening resistance - to 
registration of Negro voters, and 
all along the line, down to city 
and county levels, these is go- 
ing to be a tensing up.” 

And why these threats of il- 
legal reprisals against Negroes 
and basic. American democratic 
rights? Because Montgomery 
Negroes have demanded the sim- 
ple justice of the right to a 
vacant. seat in..city buses. And 
in Birmingham. and Tuscaloosa, 
the NAACP and Miss Lucy have 


sought to enjoy the rights due 


her under law. Who then are 


the extremists? Miss Lucy? The 


Negroes of. Montgomery who 

have seen some 100 of their 

leaders Cragged eB a for pro- 

testing bru 9 ty injustice? 
We should 


ae offielal 


is 
? 2, . 


g 
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~| Law 144, which denies benefits to 


given “assistance to an enemy. ol 


THE McCarthyite’s selection was’ 
warmly applauded in the House of| 
Representatives in a speech by Rep. 
Kersten, the bitterest foe of labor 
in the Wisconsin delegation who 
has since been voted out of office. 

Higley’s pretext for cancelling 
the pensions was as phony as a nine 
dollar bill, as seamen Say. 
The four disabled veterans, he said, 
had violated Section 4 of Public 


: 


persons “guilty of mutiny, treason, 
sabotage or rendering assistance to 
an enemy of the United States or 
its allies. a 

This frameup was too crude even 
for Higley’s lawyers. When Thomp- 
son's attorney submitted A 


documents telling of the veteran’s| 


superlative courage and patriotic 
devotion the slanderers dropped the 
charges of “mutiny,” “treason” and 
“sabotage.” . 

But Thompson’s pension for full 
disability was not restored. His 
wife, Leona, and his child were, 
still left bereft. For Higley stuck 
to the slander that Thompson had 


-son voluntarily led a patrol of 
five men. In broad daylight, 
against a heavily fortified px 
tion, and under hostile fire this 
patrol swam a heavily swollen 
and rapid flowing river. Sgt. 
Thompson dragged a line which 
his patrol secured to the hostile 
bank in order to effect the cross- 
ing of his platoon. Clad only in 
shorts, armed with a pistol and 
three hand : _ : 
Thompson alone remained 
cover’ of the hostile bank, in 
order to direct the crossing of the 
pers With utter disregard of 

is personal safety, he not only 
directed the crossing of: his pla- 
toon; but led them in the success- 
ful attack against two dominat- 
ing H gruesene thereby securing a 
small bridgehead. Sgt. Thomp- 
son's brilliant -planning, and his 
courageous and fearless leader- 
ship inspired his men to the ac- 
complishment of an act, which 
permitted the establishment of 
a bridgehead by the battalion,”. 


“ASSISTANCE to the enemy.” I 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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TV Views 
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cuennenasnnnnenaecenenneennen= By BEN LEVINE 
TRUST 


-_DO YOU TRUST YOUR 
WIFE is the title of the latest 
quiz show, and if, on Tuesday 

evening, you haven't had your 
" fill of seeing the progress to pros- 

ity on Revlion's plateaus (Hal 
March, we are told, has already 
handed out $448,608 and seven 
Cadillacs you can on Channel 2 
. at 10:30 see Edgar Bergen dis- 
tribute new 
largesse. 

Mr. Bergen 
is a -prolific 
entertainer — 7 
who won 
fame long 
ago as a ven- 
triloquist, and 


he really #iia. 
doesn't need @ % - 
to bribe his == 
audience. But money talks 
louder and louder on TV, and 
mere fun and frolic without 
‘some cash changing hands is 
coming to seem as tame to some 
people as playing poker with 
match sticks. Mr. Bergen has 
evidently bowed to the trend. 

Some new wrinkles vary the 
monotony of this latest memory 
game. Married couples are the 
contestants, and the title gets its 
name from the fact that the 
husband, before the next ques- 
tion is put, must decide whether 
he will trust himself or trust his 
wife to maven 2. 


EDGAR . BERGEN'’S | three 
puppets, Charlie McCarthy, 
Mortimer Snerd and Effie Clinker 
take turns in kidding the eve- 
ning’s three covetous couples, 
while Mr. Bergen himself plays 
it polite and _ straight. 

For example, wher one young 
husband on the program, a Mr. 
Bonnell, announced he was a fol- 
lower of a spiritual philosophy 


whose aim was to teach its dis- ° 


ciples ty do without food and 
other material things, it was 
Charlie McCarthy who whistled 
and exclaimed, “Here we have 
a looloo.” 

And when Mr. Bonnell argued 
that the people of India -had 
learned to do with little food 
and. that.they didnt complain, 
_it was the puppet who piped up 
with, “Theyre too weak to com- 
plain.” | 

Actually, of course, the peo- 

le of India are speaking up so 

ud for food and other material 
things that theyre coming un- 
der the suspictom-of engaging in 
UnAmerican Activities. ~ 

Mr. Bonnell’s philosophy of 
asceticism ialod so incongru- 


ous on a TV program paid for 


by sponsors whose very exist- 
ence is based on infinite demand 
that Edgar Bergen was shocked 
into direct interpolation. He 
made it clear in his own voice, 
and not through Charlie Mc- 


Carthy,‘ that he did not share 


Mr. Bonnell’s opinions. For 


—_— = — 


well they know each other. They 


write their answer on a black-_ 


board, without consultation. On 


one occasion, ‘the 
whether, if the wife bought 2 


dress the husband didn’t like, 


she would keep it or return it, 
They both wrote  “Retum, 
which surprised Judith and me, 
who agreed that had we heen 
the couple on the show we would 
both have written “Keep.” 

But perhaps it is the atmos- 
phere of this show, as reflected 
in its very title, that encourages 
meekness in the wife and smug- 


ness in the husband. ‘The title> 


Do You Trust Your Wife, _ 
a despot’s mantle on the hus- 
band, for it assumes it is in the 


_ universal. order of things for 


him to be the arbiter of the 
family’s destinies. 

The -husbnd may, and he 
sometimes does, consult his part- 
ner, but he has the final say as 
to who is to answer the coming 
question. And in this lies a dan- 
ger to the very harmony of the 
family to which the program 
pays so much lip service. 

The money prize’ graws to 
such proportions that it may 
play the same role-in the life of 
a disappointed eouple as ‘the 
beauty contest for the Golden 
Apple, according to the ancient 
Greeks, played: in starting the 
Trojan War. 

In the lean days ahead, it 
may be difficult for a wife not 
to think that they might have 
had $100 a week to fall back 
on if her husband had not for- 
gotten wl.o was the 14th Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

And a husband may some day 
brood about how a little extra 
money would have been so help- 
ful if only his helpmate had not 
been so dense about the names 
of the Great Lakes. 

* 

BUT THE MAIN DEFECT 
of quiz contests is that they 
divert attention from answering 
questions that give much great- 
er rewards to much greater num- 
bers of people. Why dangle a 
guaranteed $100 a week for a 
few lucky. isolated couples on 
“Do You Trust Your Wife” when 
the people of the entire country 
can win that goal by answering 
such a question as: “How can 
atomic science be.used for peace 
instead of for war?” 

We, the ‘people, must ‘ earn 
the right, however, to rise to 
the plateau on which wwe can 
give the answer to this question 
and win the Grand Prize. We 
must first win our spurs with 
more - immediate A simpler 
questions,“such as “Do you trust 
the trusts?” And with one ques- 
tion even simpler, which we will 
face this November, And that 
is: “Do you trust the GOP?” 


How Women’s Day Was Bern 


tion was 


That Day in Ic 


5 @ 
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Didn't Stay Home and Co 


By. ELIZABETH LAWSON _ hs a PS aOR 
arch 8, 1908, a demonstration of working women campaigning ~~” 
dition of International Women’s Day. It came 60 years 


“ ’ s — 


, ON. AY, 
for the suffrage 


started the tradi 


after the Seneca Falls Convention, the, first organized mdyement for women’s. rights 


in the United States, in 1848.. 
One of the demands of that 
_‘1848 convention was the «suf- 


frage—then so bold a proposal 
that before the conference open- 


, 


Additional. articles on Intefna- 
tional Women’s Day will appear ~ 


in The Worker next week. 


ed Elizabeth Cady Stanton had | 


to overcome the objections of 
Lucretia Mott, who argued in 
committee: “Liz, thee will make 
us ridiculous.” Both - women 
were to become ardent fighters 
for the suffrage. 


Never, before 1908, had oo 


working women taken part in 


an Organized manner in the suf- ‘ 


frage fight. The leaders of the 
“official” suffrage movement 
were mostly upper - class and 
middle-class women. Some co- 
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the suffrage and for the rights 
of women in industry. The Ne- 
gro jeader journer Truth 
made herself heard at conven- 
tions of the suffragists, although 
the wealthier, white women 
tried at first to keep her from 
speakirty. Women like Jane Ad- 
dams and Florence Kelley work- 
ed for both trade union organi- 
zation among women and - for 
woman suffrage. 

IN 1908, something new hap- 
pened. There had been ferment 
among working women in New 
York since the Women’s Trade 
Union League was organized in 
1903. From 1904 on, women’s 
committees of the Socialist Par- 
ty held “special conferences. 
Then, “in- to08 the Socialist 
State Committee of New York, 
realizing that the Socialist Par- 
ty must join more actively in the 
demand for women suffrage, ap- 
pealed for a march of working 
women on the lower East Side, 
where the garment industry ‘was 
centered. ps 


“This was at first a New York. 


action only,” says Alexander 
Trachtenberg, who was then a 
member of the Socialist Party. 
“But what a nation-wide and 
world-wide influence it: had! It 
was the militancy of the work- 
ingclass women, the. women 
who held *~jobs; and who were 
therefore the most important of 


Knights of Labor, fought for { 


. - 


A Women’s Suffrage convention at Atlantic City on, Sept. 17, 1916. 


all women, whose role was vital 
in finally getting the vote. And 
it was only after the first World 
War, when women’ by the tens 


of thousands came out’ of their 


kitchens to take posts in factor- 
ies, offices, and ‘the professions, 
that the Nineteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution became law. 


“In 1910, Clara Zetkin, fam- 


ed German Socialist leader, 


made at the Copenhagen Con- 
ference of the Labor and: Social- 
ist International a full report on 
the activities of the: women of 
New York’s East Side on March 
8, 1908. She then proposed that 


March “8. become International © 


Woman’s Day. Lenin voted for 
the motion. So did Clara Zetkin, 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Lieb- 
kniecht, of Germany; Alexandra 
Kollontai, later Soviet ambassa- 
dor to Mexico and Sweden; and 
our own William D. Haywood, 


leader of the Western Federa- 


tion of Miners. In fact, the’ voté 
was unanimous. 


“International Woman's Da 
coincided in Czarist Russia with 
the beginning of the overthrow 
of Czarism in 1917. The work- 
ers of ‘ Petrograd supported 
March 8 demonstrations ‘of 
working women by a city-wide 
strike movement. And after the 
establishment of Soviet rule, 
the Soviet. Union became the 
first country in the world to ' 
make March 8 an 
day. 
“So two important actions 
that began in the United States 
—the action | 


ONE OF THE participants 
in the original March 8 wom- 
ens Day tration was 
Clara Lemlich, who-a ‘year later* 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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while workers with this yen for 
zero living may delight a factory 


Our Movie Critic Likes Documentary on Africa by Disney = 


boss, they are unsatisfactory 
customers in a_-store: 

~. When he was asked, despite 
his austerity. ideals, what he 
wanted the prize money for, Mr. 
Bonnell said he aimed to go to 
Tibet to meet a certain mystic 
famed for knowing .the secret 
of not eating. His wife, who 
seemed from her comments to 
be getting a ‘little tired of this 
philosophy that baked ne bread, 
sseireeared she wished he would 
go. 


* 
THE WIVES on this program 


By DAVID PLATT 

WALT DISNEY’S § African 
Lion is. a magnificently photo- 
graphed, full-length documentary 
in colar about the wild beasts of 
the jungles of Kenya and Tang- 
anyika.. _ =e ¥ 
As jungle films ‘go this one_is 
tops. Disney tells us that the 


ven ‘weapon is the ambush 
an 


that if he miscaculates he 
goes hungry, .and thatthe ga- 
zelle is the favorite ptey. of the 


lion, and that the king of the - 


beasts . is followed around by 


tor 


trapped in a lake of. mud. 
One of the most exciting scenes 
is about a cheetah, scieiulous 
runner, capable of speeds up to 

wae aesge Kiger? = oa a 
e cheetah, we ons , has. 


He captures his prey by out-run- 


ning them. — 
- There are other shots of. wild 


dogs running in packs. Shots of 
a strange bird called the lily 


trotter who feeds on the para- _ 


_no.trouble keeping his 


scavengers eager to help the vic- . 


_ 
jen 
. 


lly. full. - 


* a ae, 


sites that collect on the hippo’s 


ta 


ie ee ee. 


hide and .sometimes -this bird | 
mouth. Shots of the home -life . 


of the king of beasts, etc. 
ey eee ee 


But while appreciating all this 
interesting new information 


--about -lions. relaxing’ on their’. "’ 
_ backs with their feet in the air, = © 


it dissent from their hus- 


nd's = The. program,.. the who goes 
for one thing,-is based on trust —zelles fears the m 
between. the two, and-the ulti- | 
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A Socialist Evaluation of Faulkner 


Mississippi Writer ‘Declines wnvsennseneencnnencnmenniesne By HOWARD FAST 
sity fase 
To Accept the End of Man 


THE thoughtful letter. resulting 
The following estimate of William Faulknerr’s role im the fight for peace was written by 2 lead- 
Excerpts are reprinted be- 


printed elsewhere (See page 
ing Soviet. literary critic and appeared in the Moscow magazine, “News. 
By ELENA ROMANOVA : 
SOMETIMES after reading two.or- three books by a well-known writer you re- 
member the outlines of their plots and 4 general impression of the author’s style but the 
emotional response is lacking. His characters fail to evoke your sympathy, the fate of 
: ‘tests, well as artis- 


his heroes leaves: you -unmoved. : . 
Years pass and a whole stack Po 292 not long before the end of _ tic, and while 
of new books—novels, poetry, World War I. The cessation of [| intend to 
plays, some of which remain hostilities in all sectors of the grapple with 
with you as fast friends—créwd European front, the public ex- some “of. the 
the old ones into oblivion. Then ecution of the insurgents and ideas it sets 
you chance upon a new volume the widespread feeling of pro- forth, I can 
with the old name, now almost test against such cruel and by no means 
forgotten, on its cover. This senseless bloodshed form the consider the 
time, however, the book grips salient points in this new few para- f=. a 
you from the first, awakening a novel. ... ie aphs that = #* | 
response in ‘every fibre of your The novel, however, contains Follow as anything like a. satis- 
being. You have a feeling that something else that is absolutely factory answer to the problem 
new in Faulkner's work. For the , Erragit | 


here is a book with something 
to say, something that- strikes first time, speaking through the 


ten) comes from a student 
of philosophy at an -impor- 
tant mid-westerén universi- 
ity. I felt that it should be 
printed because it-raises a num- 
ber of perplexing questions, phil-~ 


osophieal as 


It is quite true that any skill, 
elevated to a sufficiently high 
level of practice, can be consid- 

red as an art—as for example, 
the art of cooking, the art of car- 


The truth is that we have here pentry, the art of skating, or 


an answering chord in you. 


I experienced something - of 


the sort recently when I came 
across a book with a black cross 
on its jacket, bearing the title 


“A Fable” and the name Wil- 


liam Faulkner. Cenc Seem 


the first few pages ra 


er aim- 


lessly, I suddenly found myself 
absorbed in a superbly written 


mouth of the battalion runner; 
Faulkner openly accuses those 
responsible for the war. 


To the-words uttered by this 
man he imparts an universal 
import. The instigators of war, 
he says, are “the men who, in 
» <<} hopes of being recorded as vic- 
244 toridus prime- or cabinet-minis- 

>.< <4. ters, furnish men for this. The 

se men who, in order to become 


a central question in the class 
approach to. art, an irritating, 
provoking and by no means sim- 
ple question—and the answers 
must deal with the question 
fully to be in any way valid 
The questions - posed for this 
student's letter will be similarly 
posed by~ thousands of young 
American intellectuals .in the 
years immediately ahead of us, 


even the art of standing on one’s 
head. But if we remember that 


excellence, not the specific area 

of humdn culture which we re- 

fer to as “the arts,” we will 

avoid an enticing area of con- 

fusion. | 
+ 


MY CORRES PONDENT 


description. of a crowd—grim, 
restless, tensely awaiting what 
was to come next. Then, against 
this ominous background, the 
startlingly-vivid face of a young 
woman, gaunt and weary, fever- 
ish with anxiety for some loved 


peints out that the “artist who 
can heighten our sensitivity and 
awareness of line, form and 
color is performing a service.” 
No -one can argue with that. 
Of course he is, and there _a 


for they are central to a strug- 
gle that will be waged for a peo- 
ple’s art; but any attempt to 
deal with them perfunctorily 
would tend to dismiss the ac- 
tual profundity of the problem— 


-**}~- millionaires, supply the guns 
=... |. and shells. The men who, hoping - 
= 4 to be addressed some day as 
. }.. Field Marshal or Viscount Plug- 
street or Earl of Loos, invent the 
gambles they call plans, _ The 


one caught up and carried away 
in the vartex of events. 


I read the book to the end, 


some chapters again and again. 
Though there were other things 
to be done and other books to 
be read, I couldn't get the book. 
out of my mind, so passionate 


and stirring was its 


protest. 


against war and all the disasters 
that come in its wake. 


: * | : 
THE HERO of Faulkner's. 


new novel is an average man of 
his time — honest, courageous, 
unhesitatingly sacrificing. himself 


te end futile. bloods 


. Faulk- 


ner has. imbued his. hero with 


much of his own: passionate. 
feeling, and the whol¢é novel 


may be said to. be a proclama- 


tion of the author’s belief that 
the collective will of ordinary |. 


people can and must put an end 


; 


to the miseries of war. So strong 


is this proclamation of faith that 
thé book can not leave indiffer- 


ent. anyone to whom human 


life ig dear. | 
Analyzing this book I came to 
the conclusion that “A Fable” is 
something more than the usual 
“new novel” in Faulknet’s ca- 
reer, that the book came into 
being as a result of .many: years’ 
‘on :the - problems. of 
war and peace,.on the fate of.a 
humanity harassed by war. This 
prompted me to seek similar 
themes and motifs in his. earlier 
books and it is about some of 


these “discoveries” that I) wish: 


to tell the reader in the present 
nelle 31 a 

BORN in the South-in 1897, 
Faulkner first began to be pub- 
lished in the middle twenties. 
World :.War’I and the. misery 
it wrought left an indelible im- 


print -on the minds of many - 
writers, Americans among others. 


It was not. mere chance that two 
tragic books : as 


gways. “A Farewell to 
Arms,” tinctured with pes- 
simism and even despa‘r, should 
ve appeared ene j 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


longing for and love of nature, 
he .is looked. upon as a_ head- 
strong, wild sort. of creature. 
After being badly shell-shock- 
ed at the front, Mahon is shunt- 


‘ed from one army hospital to 


another and finally returns 
home to -his father, minister of 
a-small parish, Crippled physic- 
ally and mentally, Donald. is 
doomed to a lingering death. 
And so he dies, without realiz- 
ing what has happened to him. 
: Since childhood Donald has 
been friendly. with Emmy, a 
girl of poor family, who gives 


chim all her simple, deep love. 
Emmy can never forget the 


night in the forest, with the 
moon looking down, when she 
gladly surrendered ta her love. 
~ Her father, learning. of - this, 
turns her out of the house. Be- 
fore leaving. for the front-Don- 
ald tells his father thé secret of 


that night and Emmy - finds 


refuge in.the Mahon home, and 
stays on..theré, taking over all 
the cares of the household, The 
tragedy of this woman's soul, 
utterly loyal to the man who 
didn't even recognize. her on 
his return, .is a motif running 
through .the whole book. 
* 

FINALLY, there is the third 

tragedy in the novel—the trag- 


‘edy of a father who loses his 
Snly 


and beloved son. 

Such. are the threads wit 
which Faulkner has woven the 
fabric of “Soldiers’ Pay.” ‘The 
thought of what lies in wait for 


men who, to win a war, will go 
out and dig up if possible, in- 
vent if necessary, an éhemy. to 
fight against.” 
¥ 
THE INSTINCTIVE. horror 


of war as sometimes inexorable 


and elemental, which.can be 
noted in Faulkner's _ earlier 
books, gradually gives way to 
a sober understanding of those 
social forces which bear the 
burden of responsibility for the 
war. And besides summing up 
his long reflections on:the causes 
of war, Faulkner has imbued his 


characters with the. striving to 


find ways and means of, fighting 
against it. a a , 

Some of the most. significapt 
words in the novel are those 
spoken by an old American sol- 
dier who has enlisted in the 
army im the hope of finding a 
trace. of his missing son. 
says: “All we ever needed to do 
was just to say. Enough.of this— 
us, not even the sergeants and 
corporals, but just us, all of us, 
Germans and = Colonials and 
Frenchmen and” all the other 
foreigners in the mud here, say- 
ing together: Enough. . . .” 

Faulkner worked on “A Fable” 
- (Continued on Page 10) 


the soldier upon his return is & 


_ uppermost in the novel—from its: * 


first to last page. 
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and would result in a’ similar 
shallowness of rebuttal. 

Therefore, I will only attempt 
to introduce a discussion here, 
lay some groundwork, and begin 
what may be -a very profitable 
inquiry. Let us take the. central 
fact in in my _ correspondent's 
thinking, the challenge to. the 
“idea that art, in order to be 
significant, must be pictorial or 
representative.” 

While he refers directly to 
painting; he also mentions music; 


and as a matter of fact, creative 


writing also faces the same prob- 
lems. While . the arguments 
would have to be couched dif- 
ferently for each of the arts, the 
reader can to a certain extent 
make his own adjustments. 
* 

WE ARE’ GIVEN the word 
“significant” as a measure of 
value, but significance is.a sub- 
jective matter, and the question 
of significance can hardly be 


used as the core of such a dis- 


cussion. as ‘this. More properly, 
we must arrive at some. under- 
standing of what we mean by 
art: for unless we do this, each 
person concerned will interpret 
the word to his own subjective 
need and understanding, and the 
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thousand dreas of life where he 
performs. | ; 

A well-made, well-designed 
chair is a combination of. wood, 
fabric, metal, and many beauti- 


‘ful curves and forms, but it is 


not a piece of scultpre.. The his- 
torical development of the chair 
is oie thing; the hsitorical de- 
velopment of sculpture is another 
—and gach to its own purpose. 
The chair is the result of man’s 
desire to sit comfortably; . the 
piece of sculpture is the result 
of one man’s desire to depict. 
himself and things around him, 
to generalize on life, to portray 

reflect that which man. 


| tended toward 

a reflection of the reality. of man 

and man’s world, it consfantly 

broadened, maintained flexibil- 

ity, and tended to develop new 

depths and possibilities. io 
* 


THIS TENDENCY toward 


.. broadness and versatility 
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GREETINGS TO- FOSTER 


International greetings from 
a number of European and 
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U.S. warmongers against the C. P. at 
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U.S. A., though too ill to stand Bs 
‘trial, your firm declaration have Readers 


lserved to inspire and strengthen 
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Dear Editor: ‘ 
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Asian countries for William Z. 
Foster's 75th Anniversary have al- 
ready been received, it was an- 
nounced last week by Alexander 
Trachtenberg and James William 
Ford, chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively of the Anniversary 
Committee. 


A cable from Indonesia, signed | 
by Deputy General Secretary Luk- 
man reads: “Dear Comrade F oster, 
Central Committee of Communist 
Party of Indonesia wholeheartedly 
greets you on occasion of your 75th 
birthday and wish you good health 
and many more years of successful 
work in leading Communist Party 
of America for democracy and 
peace. : 

S, Mikunis, General Secretary 


of the Communist Party of Israel 


“writes in behalf of its Central 
Committee, “your 
support of the just struggle of the 
Jewish and Arab peoples of Pales- 
tine for their right of self-deter- 
mination and national independ- 
ence against British colonial rule; 
your support to our struggle for 
the cause of an independent and 
democratic Israel, and against 
American imperialist bossing and 
domination of our country, have 
placed you dear in the heart of 
all honest peace-loving people in 
Israel, which carry on with’ the 
struggle for Israeli independ- 
ence. ” 

“The working-class movement 
of-Australia,” writes L. L.. Sharkey, 
General Secretary of the Commu-| 
nist Party of Australia in its be- 
half, “regards with admiration 
your life-long services to . the 
American workers and to the in- 
ternational movement of the toil- 
ers. You have shown an example 
of steadfast adherence to principle 
and courageous resistance to the 
bitter attacks of reaction.” 


unforgettable | : 


Harry Pollitt, Secretary of the 


the progressive forces in the 
U.S.A. and 2:roughout the world. 
“Your great Marxist books are 
North Ameri- 


a al “nna "hate a0" a naga 


. WILLIAM FOSTER 


Communist Party of Great Britain, 
extends the greetings of his party 
and declares: “In the vicious per- 
secution of the McCarthyites and. 
can contribution to the treasure-| 
house of. Marxist-Leninist science” 
reads in part the message from 
Tim Buck, Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Labor-Progressive Party. | 

Greetings are also extended : to 
Foster in a special editorial in the 
February issue of the British pro- 

essive magazine, “Labor Month- 
y whose editor is R. Palme Dutt, | 
noted British Marxist. © 

High point of anniversary activ- 
ities here will be the Birthday 
Banquet to be held in New York 
March 9th, 7:30 p.m. at Chateau 
Gardens, 105 E, Houston St. 
Tickets for this occasion are avail- 
able at progressive bookstores in 
New York,’ or by mail from the 


Anniversary Committee, P.O. Box 


87, Ceoper Station, N. Y: C. 


FAST 


(Continued from Page 9) 
Renoir; and it is precisely the 
quality of the reflection of real- 
ity that determines the quality 
of art. The beauty in the curve 
of a line is meaningless makes 


we know what the line is, and 
what it is determines the prod- 
uict. Is the curve a part of a’ 
fabric design, the cable of a 
great bridge, the edge of the sun, 
or the line of a child’s cheek? 
Is the curve a pencil-mark on a 
- sheet of paper or a brush mark 
on.a canvas. 
The painter who creates a 
number of béautiful curves and 
presents them to us as art can 


argue, as my correspondent does, | 


that they deserve the title be- 
cause they fulfill requirements 
of color, symmetry, and design. 
But ¢he argument is valid only 
subjectively; objectively, they 
can only be judged in terms 
of reality. If they are labeled, 
“Woman reclining,” and bear no 
understandable resemblance to a 
- ‘woman, reclining or otherwise, 
then we can only conclude that 
- the: artist, if he is not a fraud, 
has lost all objective connection 
‘with reality—however it affects 
' him subjectively. 


* 

IF, ON THE OTHER HAND, 
he labels his product, “Desi 
for a floor covering,” i 
be judged by current, taste in 
such design, and it may or may 
not be a very good floor cover- 

is, however, al- 


| and ‘images. Faulkner was 17 


FAULKNER 
(Continued from Page 8) 


for nine years, from the end of | 
World War II to 1954. Its un- 
derlying theme apparently goes 
back even further. Slowly but 
surely it crept deeper into his 
consciousness and insistently de- 
manded to be put into words 


when World War I broke out. 
But the full import of this event 
loomed so large in his life and 
work that several decades elaps- 
ed before he felt able to cope 
with such a theme... . 


THERE IS something deeply 
significant in Faulkner’s words 
“I decline to accept the end of 
man, pronounced when he was~ 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 


1950. : 

“Harper's Magazine” for July, 
1955 carries a long, stirring ar- 
ticle by Faulkner in defense of 
personal liberty and human 
rights in America. There is good 
reason for the editors to des- 
scribe Faulkner as “probably the 
angriest.man now at large be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line.” 

Both “A Fable” and Faulk- 
ners magazine articles in re- 
cent years show that life in all 
its complexity and contradictions 
is ever more insistently invadin 
‘the work of this writer, one o 
America’s leading literary fig- 
ures. These increasing de 


made on the writer by life itself | . 


are compelling him to live and 
work in a new fashion. They are 
.making it impossible for him to 
retreat to some ivory tower. ... 


Note: Letters printed .in 


=> | Asks If ‘Worker’ 


Is Still Printed—It Is 
MARYVILLE, Tenn. 
Dear Editor: 

Recently I read a very interest- 
ing article in the Sunday Worker, 
but when I commented on it to a 
friend he said that he thought you 
had ceased this publication. Since 
the issue carrying the article was 
dated 1954, I thought it best to in- 
quire as to whether my friend was 


‘correct or not before I tried to sub-; 


scribe to your paper. 
Is the Sunday Worker still in 
print? 


Describes Problems o 
Farmers; Wants Action 

ROBESONIA, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I am in the meat business. in 
touch with farmers, and I. know 
how hard things are for them now. 
It is really a shame. I know where 
a farmer sold 300 pounds of hog 
for $24. Anyone can see that that 
comes to $8 per hundred pounds» 

When you think that a farmer 
has to to pay $6 per hundred 
pounds of feed, it's clear that he 
is not getting enough money to 
stay in business. The butcher that 
buys the hog from him, will make 
about 60 percent profit, while the 
farmer loses money. 

This is not fair to farmers and 
something should be done about 
it. 
If you print my letter, maybe 


~ 


: this coluinn do not necessarily reflect 
‘the views of this paper. .We welcome letters—espécially short“ones |; 
which enable us to print more of your comments.—EDITORS, 2.2: 

3 e : i” 


J. D. 1 


it will do some good and show 


4 


people how bad off farmers really 
are, | 


Wants Reaction Here 
On Southern Disgrace 

MIAMI, Fila. . 
Dear Editor: ) 

We grade school children whose} 
parents had sought refuge from 
autocratic, Czarist Russia some 
fifty years ago, came here wor- 
shipping every cobblestone on}! 
which our weary feet tread. 

And why not? Through our very 
pores and in our young minds we 
grasped the full meaning of their 
new hopes and aspirations. 

And now I am a grandmother 
and a great-grandmother and I am 
witnessing a recession to break my 
heart. I know Lincoln’s ideals and 
am well -acquainted with the hor- 
rors and b hed of our Civil 


; am not a t —but 
many of the ideas contained in the 
Communist Party are most agree- 
able to me. 

May your wonderful paper con- 
tinue on with its for .the 
truth—as its writers see it. ~ M. 


Tells of Great Social: 


PR ‘Revolution in South 


‘~ | Dear Editor: 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
‘I cannot begin to describe the 
depth -and scope of the change 
that is taking place here in- the 
South. The stories the 
Negro liberation struggle in: - 
selves are just tremendous. Every 
city, town and village has been 
ected. Add to this the growth 
of industry moving South, and add 


'|to this the AFL-CIO proposed la- 


ber drive in the South. _ 

You must know how terrible it 
is to view this and not be able to 
write stories about this social 
economic change. My “work wee 


‘is almost 70 hours of very’ hard 


physical labor and leaves me al- 
most no energy for writing. 


The people need to know about 


War, when, supposedly, the Negro 


LETTER TO HOWARD FAST — 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Fast: 


I wish to take issue with 


the criticism of abstract art 
you made in your column 
of February 7. 


I do not intend to defend the 
particular paintings at the Whit- 
ney Museum, which I have not 
seen, I_am not proposing that 

‘all abstract paintings are g 
paintings; nor that the abstrac- 
tion is’ necessarily any better 
than the conventional representa- - 
tive painting; nor that are ought 
to be abstract, nor anything of 
the sort. And I would certainly 
never defend the thesis of cer- 
tain cultists, that reference to 
specific social issues in art turns 
it into “mere propaganda.” 

What I challenge is the idea 
that art, in order to be signifi- 
cant, must be pictorial or repre- 
sentative. This is as ridiculous as 
the demand that a piece of 
music, to be significant, must 
“tell a story.” 

The charge is made that ab- 
stract art is an escape from 
reality, a denial of reality. Now, 
just what is “reality”? To be sure, 
reality contains trees and moun- 
tains and people and-such things: 
But reality contains not as 
things—it also. contains the hu- - 
man experience of things. Is not 
the fact that there is beauty in 


what is happening—a veritable so- 
cial revolution! ’ FE. 


ourselves in the struggle for 
peace and democracy wish other 
people, including artists, to show 
more than the fact that an artist 
chooses to concern himself .with 
enriching our visual awareness 
or is trying to “escape from 
reality “i : 

PICASSO is one who has dab- 
bled in various forms of semi- 
abstract art, yet I do not think 
that could be taken as-a symptom 
of social unawareness. On ‘the 
contrary, consider: his: mural 
Guernica, one of: the great ex- 
amples of anti-fascist art: is not 
its dramatic power heightened 
by the deliberate ‘distortion of 
“reality"—do not the jumble of 


forms shriek out the horror of 
war in a way that literal pictorial 
representation would find. it 
hard to equal? 
_ Finally, I would question the 
thesis that the development of 
abstract art is a casual by prod- 
uct of the deterioration of cap- 
italist society. Whether or not 
there is a relation there, it must 
be established by an acute soci- 
ological analysis. . . . | 
I take the trouble to write you 
these views because the . ideas 
you expressed in your column 
are frequently encountered: in 
Marxist criticism, but seem to 
me very limiting—not only limit- 
ing to the artist, but to 
one’s own experience, ‘closing off 
an area potentially rich in human 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
higher education to flourish.” 
And when Dr. William Buch- 


anan, an associate professor of 
prepeument at Mississippi Col- 
ege, quit his post, he peal rooe! 
that the growing censorship 
“would make it a crime. for a 
teacher of government to criti- 
cize any official or policy of 
‘State government.” 

gy 

WHAT does this mean? 


‘ preaching; It is 


the curvature of a erp pest of > 


there 


same social turies. which sevtelil 
in Germany just before Hitler. 
' Sure, we had peace and har- 
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It is_a peace with dishonor 
‘that the “middle grounders” are- 
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Eeonomy Ham Cookery 


By JO LYNNE 
-By Federated Press 


For families who like ham but 
don’t care for leftovers, a smoked 
pork shoulder butt is a good 
choice. 

Although it’s not genuine ham, 
it tastes like it and is just as good. 
The flavor is slightly saltier and 
the texture is a little coarser, but 
with careful cooking it is delici- 
ous. The price of smoked pork 
shoulder is usually less per pound 
than real ham and since the cut 
is smaller, too, the saving in 
money is quite an item. 
SIMMER AND BAKE 


For a less salty flavor, cover 
with water and simmer slowly, 
90 minutes per pound, before 
baking. Be sure the meat does 
not. boil. After simmering it will 
need only enough baking to glaze 
the meat, if you like. Or it may 
be served without any further 
cooking. 

Baked without precooking, the 
meat will be saltier but just as 
tender. Bake it in an open pan 
at 325 degrees, allowing 50 to 
60 minutes per pound. Do not 
cover or add water. The meat 
should be tender when tested 
with a fork, but the best way to 
be sure is to use a meat thermo- 
meter. ; 

For a company meal, try this 
delicious orange mustard sauce. 


ORANGE MUSTARD SAUCE 


1-3 cup orange marmalade 
% cup heavy cream, whipped 
3 tbs mustard with lll. 5 
Blend marmalade and mustard. 
Just before serving, fold in whip- 
ped cream. Makes 1 cup, or 8 
to 10 servings. — 


SEASONING VEGETABLES 


oning like salt and sugar, onion 
and lemon juice, can do wonders 
for vegetables. Almost everyone 
uses salt in cooking voaiabied, 
but—it is not generally known 
that sugar added to the cookin 

water will heighten the flavor o 

many vegetables, especially 
carrots, peas, turnips, corn and 
winter squash. 


Onion is not often used as a. 


seasoning for vegetables alone 


* but it does wonders for mush- 


rooms, regardless of how they 
are cooked, The onion should be 
very finely chopped, scraped or 
ated and is best cooked light- 
in butter and added to the 
vegetables. 


Chopped green onions, includ- 
ing the tops, cooked briefly “in 


butter, make an excellent top- 


ping for cooked celery, carrots 
or whole kernel corn. 


Lemon juice-is often blended 
with butter for topping -green 
vegetables such as_ spinach, 
poe beans, or broccoli. It must 
e added just before serving, as 
it dulls the color of vegetables 
quickly. 


Chicken or beef bouillon, 


_ used as the cooking liquid, adds 


interesting flavor to celery, 
onions and green beans. This is 
a good way to cook vegetables 
for people on diets that forbid 
butter or sauces. 


loose, creaky stairwa 
of serious inju 
bage line the 
each landing. 


|building for 24 years, ushered me 
into the living room of her four- 
room apartment on the third floor, 
pointed to the hissing radiator and 
said, “Thank God we've got heat 
for a change. Last week we were 
without heat and hot water three 
days. They give us heat whenever 
they feel like it,” she added bit- 


terly. ~ 


With this freezing place, I'm con- 
stantly taking him to doctors. I've 
tried to make Godfrey Nurse give 
us services like we were human 
beings but all they do is send 


type of conditions a mother with 
a ig gpa daughter and 13- 


year-O 


under? | 


where a door stood on one bottom 


breeze would topple it. The top 
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parting words of Mrs. Agnes 


Kemp, tenant at 19 W. 133 St., at'the conclusion of a tour of the building and interview 
Entering af 19 W. 133 St., a dreary looking, dim-lit hallway 


with tenants by this reporter. 


greets you. Each step up- the 
is a threat 


. Debris and gar- 
r of alcoves on 


Mrs, Kemp, resident of the 


“My son suffers from asthma. 


dispossess notices. Are these the 


d son is supposed to live 


“Look at this,” she pointed to 
loose plaster hanging around the 
ceiling light fixture, “a big piece 
of that plaster fell and hit my boy 
en the head a few weeks ago.” She) 
walked briskly to the kitchen) 


hinge teetering as if the slightest 


hinge was detached completely. 
“This thing can fall and_ hurt one 
of us if the subway rumbles too 
much 3% blocks away.” 

She uncovered a boarded win- 


YOUR HEALTH 


‘It was one of the sites leased to 


to Codfrey Nurse? 


dow whose pane had been smash- 
ed by falling objects from. an 
apartment above. “If I hadnt 
boarded it up myself, it would still 
be open. I askéd them to fix it 
months ago but they. wouldnt.” 
oo 

THE BUILDING is located in 
Harlem on the Godfrey Nurse 
Title I construction site which 
stretches from the northside of 
132 St. to the southside of 135 St. 
between Lenox and Fifth Avenues. 


Floyd a young woman with two 
small children opened the doors to 
an apartment which was hard to 
believe inhabited by human beings. 
Plaster crumbled around the door 
leading to a long, almost pitch- 
black ‘hallway. The lock on the 
door could be jiggled up and down 
by hand. Gaping holes lined the 
sides of the ane hall. Entering. 
the living room, Mrs. Floyd imme- 
diately picked up a blue window 
curtain and showed the frayed 
edges chewed by rats -the night 


before. She also displayed a burnt 


box of safety matches which was 


private contractors by the city|set aflame by rats almost causing 
under Title I. contracts which al-'a serious fire the same night. She 
lows private construction of proj-| uncovered rat holes thecuahene the 
ects with city and governmental|/apartment which she had tried 


aid. Godfrey Nurse acquired the/vainly to _ plug. 
rodents. 
has yet to build the first apart-} where,” she shru 
“because I den't 
happen to the children.” She gently 
pene the arms of her little 


site more than four years ago and 


ment. 
What about services previous 


“We got good services before,” 
Mrs. Kemp said, and added quick- 
was 


her. 


from invading 
“I'm afraid to go any- 
ed despairingly, 
now what will 


aughter and bared smooth, tiny 
rks. “This is where rats bit 
My son was bitten on the ear 


toot 


if by Cal t Attack Occur $ elsdhanintgr um wont gyn de and one nipped me on the leg,” she 


By Federated Press 


How can you tell if someone 
oure working with is having a 


thing to eat or. drink. There are 
conditions under which alcohol 
is helpful to the coronary vic- 


-his rent. Anytime he didn’t 


give disclosed. 


“The rats have gotten 


good services, we'd tell him that) so bold, she added, they don’t even 


we'd deduct it from his rent.’He run when attacked.” 


In the apartment half of the 
electric wires are short-circuited. 
“Everytime I try to use this socket,” 
Mrs. Floyd said pointing to a wall 


would hop to give us service then.” 
The only service received from 
Godfrey Nurse, she said, was quick 
service of dispossess notices. While 
‘this reporter wags_in the building, | connection in the kitchen, “it shoot 
a distraught and tearful tenant! off sparks.” Only two frayed wires 
from another building came seek-' dangling from the ceiling provide 
ing Mrs. Kemp's rm after agents lights. The refrigerater, costing $2 
of Godfrey Nurse had refused rent’ extra in rent, was out of order. 
because she was 60 cents short. When it does work, she said, dan- 
Across the hall Mrs. Julia Fer-|gerous monoxide fumes fill the 
nandez in Apt. 18 stated that apartment. 
“Godfrey wants his rent. Don’t 


want you to owe a ny. He'll : 
send a dispossess hatte he ore you WHEN GODFREY NURSE 
can bat an eyelash. He'd be gla q gained control of the building, 
ceive adequate cy age of blood. to put you out because he doesn’t ©8ch og neg a an peecent ‘ 
is discussed, as is the process of want to relocate you,” she’ said Pag } ren Sode the Fae A 
scar tissue formation over the ben continued the ironing” which| 'C*2*S, #50 mcluce 


infected, or damaged, area of |Occupied her attention upon en- 


tim, but only a doctor can de- 

cide when that is. The rule for 

the layman is: nothing to drink, 

and that goes for coffee, tea and 

water, as well as for liquor. | 
* 


THE LEAFLET also de- 
scribes the process of recovery 
which the approximately four 
out of five coronary victims who 
survive the first attack go 
through. The development of 
collateral circulation to replace 
the blocked-off coronary artery 
and to enable the heart to re- 


Used with skill, ordinary seas- 


ee 


eart attack, and what can you 
do about it? 

This is the question answered 
by the American Heart Associa- 
tion in its recent leaflet, Heart 
Attack. The leaflet notes that 
the usual symptoms of a heart 
attack include a feeling of 
severe pressure beneath the 
breastbone in the center of. the 
chest, sudden gasping for air, 
sweating and _ intense pain. 
Sometimes the victim will lose 
consciousness. 

All of these signs are likely 
to spell coronary thrombosis, 
particularly if the victim is a 
man above the age of 35, Co- 
ronary thrombosis occurs when 


* 


regular rent since they are receiv- 


| stand gacrae 


a blood clot partially or entirely 


- shuts off the supply of blood to 


the heart from the coronary 
arteries. 
* 

WHAT can the bystander do 
to help the victim? First of all, 
call a doctor. Heart attacks have 
never been known to respond 
to first aid, and the well-inten- 
tioned amateur can do much 
more harm than good. However, 
this doesn’t a you need 

y. 


It is perfectly correct to help 


the patient to get into the most 
'-comfortable. position — possible, 


which will be the one in which 
he or she finds it easiest to 
breathe. Loosening tight cloth- 
ing such as belts and shirt col- 
lars will-also ease the patient's 
body from getting chilled. Re- 
member the body, and partic- 
ularly the circulatory system, is 
engaged in a life and’ death 
struggle to adjust to the sudden 
changes caused by the 


_ both job and outside routines are 


heart at- . 
tack, and any additional adjust- 


the heart. The leaflet notes that 
most heart attack victims are 
able to return to productive 
work, but often adjustments in 


required. 

Another important contribu- 
tion of the leaflet is its descrip- 
tion of the set of symptoms 
known medically as angina pec- 
toris. Angina is a common com- 
plaint encountered in many per- 
sons who have never and may 
never suffer a heart attack. It is 
characterized by a sharp pain 
in the chest, often recurring 
many times a day. Angina sig- 
nifies that the heart is not re- 
ceiving enough oxygen from the 


dition of. the .circulat 


tunately, with per medical 
care, ally admiinis- 
tration of the drug : 
ot] bstances 


years, conditions have never been 
so bad she stated. : 


‘this cold house and have to 
on pipes .all day tryin 


trance of this reporter. eae 
lived jn this apartment for 1 


“We get up in the morning in 


at 
them to give-us some heat. The. 
super Comes when 
said. The kitchen sink. was leak- 
ing, bathroom floors were cracked 
and there was a leak in the kitchen 


— from the apartment above, 
she 
complains,” Mrs. Fernandez a 


“maybe we'd 


inted out. “If ings oe 
get better services.” | 


ONE FLIG UP Mrs. Pearl 


Pas oe for dispossess notices as 


ed so often. nl 

While no apartment ssp 8 
have been constructed and on y 
one-third of the area demolished - 
in a four-year period, Godfrey 


to force Nurse has constructed a:shiny new 


shopping center on the site which 


he can,” she includes a huge A&P Super market, 


liquor store and Whelan Drug- 
store. In addition between 194 
and 135 Streets, a spacious park- 
ing lot filled with hundreds of cars 
adding to the revenue of Godfrey 
Nurse,.span one-third of a block. 
In the meantime, tenants are 
“living in hell.” | | 


. eH | , 
blood; and in fact, it-may serve ° OE 
as a timely warning that the con- : n a ae | y 5 
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_ They Practice 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 


IN AN INTERVIEW appearing in the Feb. 6 issue of Sports Iustrated, Avery Brundage, president of the Interna 


tional Olympic Committee and for 23 years head of the U. S. Olympic Association, offered 


tions on reasons for the smashing triumph of Soviet athletes in recent Winter Olympic competition at Cortina, Italy. If some 


of our more glum and dis- 
appointed sports writers and 
sports officials. take aotice, 
we will have gone a long 


way towards creating -a 
sports program for all American 
youth and cease moaning about 
the dismal prospects g future 
international competition. 

Brundage said in reference to 
the constant rise of new Soviet 
sports stars, “there are so many 
good athletes that a star simply 
can't rest on his laurels. They re 
in a stage of development that’s 
similar in a way to Chicago 
when I was competing 40 or 50 
years ago. We were so eager for 
competition that we'd ride our 
bikes or walk out into the sub- 
urbs loking for meets to enter. 

“Well they're eager for compe- 
tition over there, and they get 
plenty .of it. That's why they 
keep coming up with such great 
performances.” 

: * 

BRUNDAGE then explained 
that this was. not a “new pro- 
gram but had been in progress 
since the ‘30s. After World War 
II, he stated, the USSR reached 
the point where they decided to 
enter international competition. 

“We hear all sorts of criticism 
of Soviet athletes,” Brundage 
stated. That they get paid, that 
top stars get soft berths in the 
army and spend all their time in 
training, That may be so, he 
opined ‘but it is still not the an- 
swer to why the Soviets have 
done so well in international 
competition.” . 

When he asked about some of 
these Soviet army athletes “who 
seem to get promoted all the 


time,” the reply he received was’ 


“this man is a great athlete but 
he is also.a good soldier. He does 
his job well. He deserves his pro- 
motion.” 

“Maybe some of. their best 
athletes do get special benefits,” 
Brundage asserted, “but I saw 
no evidence of it and I don’t 
think they do. If they do, I 
wonder if it's any more than 


Me 6 


Trade 


what goes on here, right here in 
our own country.” 


Brundage offered his reasons 
for the tremendous sports de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union. 


The Communists have a vast 
sports program that extends in- 
to every part of the Soviet Union, 
he said: When there two sum- 
mers ago he saw a district volley 
ball tournament in: which 500 
teams were entered and was told 
that there were 60,000 soccer 
teams in the aine alone. 

“It’s a huge program. Facili- 
ties for sport. are everywhere, 
and everyone takes part. The 
shame of it is, they're doing just 
what we've. been preaching for 
tHe past 30 or 40 years.” 


* 


WAS this being-done to foster 
Communism? Brundage asked 
himself and answered: “Certain- 
ly. It's too bad; but we can't 
ge them from doing that.” 

e can't question their motives, 
he stated. We can question their 


methods, but their methods ap- 
pear to be perfectly legitimate 
and very impressive. He describ- 


-Y * 


AVERY BRUNDAGE 


union cross-country run’ in Moscow park. 


ed the Annual Sports Parade par- 
ticipated in by 34,000 youth 
which he had witnessed in Mos- 


cow and said “I never saw any- 


thing like it... .° 

“We're told that the Com- 
munist force. participation in 
sports. But those boys and girls 
I saw in Moscow. Do you think 
they were forced to participate? 
I saw them. Their faces were 
happy. They werent being 
forced. They were having a won- 
derful time. Don't you think a 
boy or girl in the Uzbek or some 
Soviet republic in central Asia 
wants to go to Moscow? That's 
a big thing, the biggest thing in 
their lives. They work hard and 


put everything they have into 
Bea ese 
* 


IN THE interview, Brundage 
also offered sha 
some abuses of the amateur ath- 
letic code in the VU. S. 

He criticized the’ practice of 


some sane and sober exp 


comments on 


> 


the AAU permitting industrial 


amateur tournaments and sai 


“Why at the world 


championships in Buenos Aires 
oe ee the arg ne ae was 
Denv: hevrolets.. They 
a with the name Chevro- 
et written across their shirts!” 
“Well they lost. And it served 
them right. . ... Don’t think the 
other countries didn't ask me 
about that! And don’t think 
haven't let the AAU know how 
feel on the subject.” 
Brundage also said that for 
years there were attempts to get 
the: Army to establish a sports 


‘cesar but without success. 


ow they finally have one, he 
stated, and it looks if theyre 
gone overboard. Special cam 
and special training all over 
country. This’ is exactly what we 
accuse the Russians of doing, he 
added. In a similar vein, he said 
the State Department sponsor 
basketball teams to compete in 
tours of athletes to other coun-. 
tries which, sounds all right on 
the surface but is using athletes 
for political purposes in his opin- 


practices are severely criti- 
ized, very severely criticized” in 

European papers, “often with 

complete apc =cut 


BRUNDAGE rejected the idea 
on the Olympics do more harm 


is trouble. They don’t know what 
they're talking about . .. you 
have no idea what the Olym 
movement means all over 
world, ...° 
— tion of yea y,; “one 
e most perplexing 
problems in the world,” and 
pointed to the fact that there~ 
was a unified East-West German 
team at the Winter Olympies. 
“That's more than the UN has 
_ able to do,” he said proud- 
ys - 


Who Souped-Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of your toe and whoosh! “You 
pass in instants when instants 


count!” 
= 


‘ LET ME remind you that 
these “Olympics” drew the hot- 
rods to town. And if you think 
all this is coincidental, stop a 
moment to reflect, if you can re- 
flect through the roar of the en- 
ging, the whirl of the torque, the 
sizzie of the performance. 


Where will our young read 
that the lay-offs are mountin 
in \the automobile capital, an 
who will tell them that Ford put 
the squeeze on dealers for con- 
tributions to capture the Presi- 
dential elections; and who will 
speak to them of social morality, 
and who will teaeh them that 
there is another morality, the 
code of ‘brothers in the trade 
unions? Meanwhile there is a 


Teen-Agers? 


strand of decency that holds our 
people's fabric together. 
*® 


I KNOW enough youngsters 
to respect and admire their in- 
nate qualities. I even know some 
hot rods and it grieves me to see 
the tragic waste of youthful tal- 
ent healthy exuberance that 
is. shunted into dead ends, One 
hot rod in our community is a 
tall, broad-shouldered seventeen, 
the down is still on his cheeks 
but he can take a car apart and 
put it together as fast as Barney 
Ooldfield ever could. I am, re- 
grettully, of a generation that is 
not at home with the gadgets, 
but I know that. this lad has re- 


we, his elders, failed him; he has 
missed out, at least thus far, for 
he needs a balance wheel, an ad- 
iustment, and I do not know if 
* will get it. He goes to the 
movies and sees “The Wild One” 
where the kids in the: leather 
jackets are sHown taking over a 
town. He turns the dial on his 
TV set and it is crash, bang, 
wlioosh. Nearly everything of 
our culture that impinges on his 
consciousness is hard, mechani- 
cal, with little margin for an 
ideal. 
When I spoke to him recently 
I detected a brooding sense of 
disaffiliation, he was not’ attach- 
ed to the old verities. Learn a 
profession? Learn'a trade? Stay 
at the books and prepare for the 
long haul? 
What long haul? His very hor- 
mones jangle with the news of a 
thermonuclear future that may 
mean certain curtains. He reads 
that there will be more 
en-bomb tests, as Admiral 


er 


| : 


i 


wet 
z } 
+ 


Ebr 
HR 


said recently. He tried to win 
the confidence of the boys, spoke 
to them of their futures, and they 
asked him, point-blank: “You got 
a car?” I say it is little wonder 
that the five thousand kids. riot- 
ed at Daytona Beach, and it is to 
the lasting credit of this genera- 
tion of young that they are not 
tearing up the lamp-posts in 
every city of the land. _— 
* 


THE MONEY men are in the 
saddle, or rather, are at the 
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countries, 
the Socialist 


non-Socialist countries of Asia, 
“which resulted in the recent 
broadening of the “zone of 
peace. 
* 

THE DISCUSSION of . the 
new — for a peaceful, 
a parliamentary or constitution- 
al transition to socialism, while 
having world-wide implications, 
bears most directly upon France 
and Italy at the present time, 
where the situation is maturing 
for such * development, along 
the lines of Popular Front gov- 
ernment. In the Congress this 
possibility was a linked 
with the policy of ful co- 
existence, with the lessening of 
world tensions, with the renew- 
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brought to bear to realize these 
perspectives, for they are in ac- 
cordance with the internal de- 
velopment needs of socialist so- 
ciety and with the peaceful as- 
pirations of people the world 
over. 

Can “Antoinette” Dulles rec- 
ognize these realities, and ac- 
commodate himself to historical 
necessity? If he, or whoever 
takes his place, fails to do: so, 
the bankruptcy of our foreign 
policy will lead to greater and 

ter isolation, to more “de- 
eats” on top of the old ones. 
What has happened at the 20th 
Congress is a challenge to the 
American people—a challenge 
to set aside stultifying reaction- 
ary influences, set out boldly 
along the path of democratic 
revival and upsurge, and strive 
for a national policy of democ- 
racy and peace. : 


Nation Roused at Racism 


(Continued from Page 5) 
churchmen in Boston, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and other cities announc- 
ed their readiness. There was two 
slightly discordant voices, one from 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Jackson, presi- 
dent of the 5,000,000-member Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, and the 
other from James Stewart, Oklaho- 
ma NAACP leader. 

Dr. Jackson said he favored the 
prayer day but did not agree with 
‘an economic boycott.” ‘Stewart 
had something to say along the 
same line, except that he called for 
donating one-hour's pay to the 
Montgomery boycott movement, 
instead of going through with the 
one-hour stoppage. 

REP. LL told newsmen, 
after learning of Dr. Jackson's ob- 
jections, that-he and labor leaders 
and other churchmen were con- 
sijering modifying the work stop- 

age part of the day of prayer. 

he work stoppage may not be 
called off,” Rep. Powell said, “but 
we must decide how we will go 
about it.” He expanded that the 
one-hour sto 
for-the noon- or the time might 
be left up to each community. 

Eugene Dennis, the- Communist 
Party. general secretary, called on 
all Americans to demand that the 
federal Government carry out Lin- 


coln's injunction: } 


> might be called 


“The Constitution will not be 
preserved and defended unless it 
is enforced and obeyed in every 
one of the United States.” 

“It is u 
er and the federal government,” 
Dennis said, “to disarm the White 
Citizens Councils and -halt. their 
subversive activity at once; to in- 
sist that the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation rulings .be — to 
strictly enforce the Ist, 13th, 14th 
and 15th Amendments.” 

Adlai Stevenson, on a visit to 
New: York City, declared himself 
“very much disturbed by mount- 
ing tension in the South.” He pro- 
posed that President Eisenhower 
call together Negro and white 
leaders from the South to discuss 
means of avoiding more serious 
trouble. But the President made 
no comment. And then came Sen. 
James O. Eastland. The obsolete 
traditions of the Senate and the 
death of Sen. Kilgore (D-W.Va) 
propelled this evil genius of racism 
into the chai ip of the Sen- 
ate Judici Committee. If the 
Democratic leadership in the Sen- 
ate sticks to “tradition,” organized 
White Supremacy ‘will be able to 
pew’ ype —— bey civ- 
il rights. © legislation. even 
more: federal judges will have to 


pass muster before the racist “sage 
of Doddsville.” 


|G 


to President Eisenhow-| 


(Continued from. Page 5) 
and security, both for themselves 
and their families, America’ it- 
self could not be the great nation 
it is today. Mite 

The young soldier I was think- 
ing of was Robert Thompson. . 
Today he is a political prisoner 
of the “cold war” in Atlanta 
Penitentiary. This is how his self- 
less idealism and courage are be- 
in go by a ruling class 
which having lost these qualities 
itself, refuses to admit that they 
still exist in a . 


ON MY PART, so long as the 
national trend was toward great- 
er and greater repression as part 
of a large trend toward a new 
world war, I could not in-good 
conscience. do anything else but 
resist—and resist actively. This 
course I have pursued, as have 
thousands others, each in accord 
with how he thought the 
cause of pedce and democratic 
liberties could be served. One 
could argue that the new climate 
now coming into being would 
have occurred irrespective of 
what. one or another: individual 
did. There is truth in this asser- 
tion. But.if every individual had 
met the war hysteria and witch- 
hunt by bending his knees to it, 
there would not be the straight- 
ening of knees visible today. Or, 
were there any relaxation in the 
fight for peace and democracy 
at present, war and McCarthy- 


_ ism could still emerge the victors. © 


Our own James Russell Low- 
ell wrote in his “Commemora- 
tion Ode” that those love truth 
best who to themselves are true. 
I have tried to be true to myself 
and because of that believe I 
have not been false to any man, 
and least of all my fellow Ameri- 
cans. As for my family, I am ecer- 
tain that they would not have 
asked me to be otherwise. 

I write this letter to you, Ed, 
because I have read your articles 
over the years and met you per- 
sonally during the trial. (I hope 
this doesn’t drag you ‘before the 
inquisition!) It has been my im- 
pression that you have seen more 
of the truth than you cared to 
admit, even though you conceal- 
ed this, and salved your own 


conscience, by applying to every-_ 


thing a-thick coat of hard-bitten 
cynicism. But cynicism—which 
knows the price of everything 
and the value of nothing—is not 
what is needed today. There iis 
too much of it all about us al- 
ready. That is why ‘juvenile de- 
linquency is so widespread.” It 
seems-to me the time has come 
to affirm that there are values 
which’ are priceless and the very 
first. of these is integrity. 

I hope some day to be able to 
continue this discussion face to 
face, over a cup of coffee or a 


ass of beer. And I have confi- ; 


ence that day is not too far off, 
for sooner or later the reason- 
able arguing-out of questions 
must replace unreasoned hysteria 
and fear. Toward that day, and 


~ 


> 


oe, 
Sis 3% 2, 


GOV. HARRIMAN will be 
asked | 


New York labor lead- 


stance in recent months of Har- 
riman ing ~the em of 

itives . ixie Cc angs. 
a Willie Reid obtained a 
stay when.a court ruled. that 
Florida officials must prove that 
Reid was legally tried and con- 
victed of a crime there. 

* : 

SIGNERS of a desegregation 
petition were di so rom 
their jobs in a Clarksdale, Miss., 
hospital which is supported by 
Federal funds. The two women 
both sent affidavits to the U.S. 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, stating that 
the cause of ‘their dismissal was, 


in one case, membership in the 


NAACP; in the other, being 
married to an NAACP member. 

MRS. MAMIE BRADLEY, 
mother of Emmett Till, address- 
ed an. audience of 2,000 in New 


Orleans. She told that she had 


withdrawn her consent to aid in 
making a film on the lynching of 
her son, in which the two ac- 
cused: slayers were also ‘to take 
part. “I'll never be a part of 
anything the Milams are part 
of,” she said. 
* 

THE VIRGINIA Legislature 
approved a resolution calling for 
continued segregation to be the 
state school ‘policy for 1956-57. 
The resolution, co-sponsored by 
65. of the 100 members, said 
there was not sufficient time to 
adjust to a new school policy 
by September of this year. The 
NAACP: has announced it will 
sue before June to desegregate 


the schools... 4 
* 


THE FBI arrested A, D. 
Smith, a Chicago worker, eharg- 
ing that he was wanted in 
Clarksdale, Mississippi for “at- 
tempted murder.” Smith fled 
with his family to Chicago to 
escape-a lynch mob, after an in- 
cident in when he wrested a gun 
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ages fired. Smith's union, - 


Mine, Mill and-“Smelter Workers 
is seeking bail and defense 
for him. =~ . 


PROTEST telephone calls 
were organized against the Chi- 
cago office of the National City 
Lines, which operates the bus 
lines in Montgomery, 
urging that the company meet 
the demands of the Negro boy 
cott movement there. phone 
campaign was announced by the 
Rev. Joseph King, chairman of 
the Washington Park Forum, 
who said that a delegation would 
visit company officials with these 


demands. 
- 


CONGREESMAN ae d 4 m 
Clayton Powell's amendment bar- 
ao Federal aid to schools 
which have not desegree ated, 
won the support of three more 
New York Congressmen. These * 
are Isidore Dollinger, Charles 
-Buckley, and James C. Hegley, 


Democrats frem the Bronx. 


* 

NOBEL PRIZE winning no- 
velist William Faulkner, a native 
of Mississippi, said on a nation- 
wide TV broadcast last) week, 
the Tex McCrary show, that he 
was in favor of the boycott of 
Montgomery’s jimcrow busess by 
Negroes. ‘He.called the arrest of 
the boycott leaders “silly” and 
said the boycott should -be con- 
tinued. * 


SEN. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo) announeed that his Senate 
Committee on Constitutional 
Rights would investigate the im- 
pairment of the rights of soldiers 
now in the armed. forces and of 


former prisoners of war in Korea, 


New Yorkers continued to move 
slowly toward their subscriptiion 


goals of 6,700 for The Worker and 
1,200 for the Daily Worker. They 
gained only 5 percent during the 
week, the fourth in succession 
where the. increase was at this rate. 
Double that rate is needed for the 
next four weeks if the 
be met on time. 


Brooklyn continues in the lead, '90 


. 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE — 


in Worker subs, with weens ahead 
in D.W. subs. Manhattanites co 
tinue to lag. : 
New Yorkers have made the 
birthday banquet for Willliam Z. 
Foster for next Friday (March 9th) 
a milestone in the campaign, and 


percent, wit 
goals are to it $0 percent. 


Brooklyn is aiming to make it 
t, s and Bronx 80. 


ittle headway percent each, Manhattan 75 per- 


though it made y~ & 

thig past week. Brooklynites | cent. | 
had on reaching 75 percent} New Jersey still remains far be- 
by last Monday, but fell a few hind, and has a long way to go to 
points behind as regards Worker jreach its targets by March 1. 

subs. Bronx and Queens, arch-com-|~ Here is how we stand, as of 
petitors, are running neck-end-neck March 1: i 


THE WORKER 


toward the day-when all families 
can be united, I look’ forward. 


Sincerely yours, 
GIL GREEN 


doom their 


Has Dulles Changed His Line? 
(Continued from Page 4) A FUNDAMENTAL fact about 
les and his Democratic Party critics|the present foreign policy debate 
‘is that they are “agonizing” more} is that it shows how difficult it is 
ae ve og “reappraising” our|—after the 20th Soviet Comaninist 
oreign policy. Party Congress—to maintain the fi 
Dulles comes a bit close to the wi that he Séviok Union threat- 
mark when he says that the Soviet) ens aggression. But still both Dul-|____.: licy 
| does not rest on violence, tS cal dale: Shaianaseli’ eniailiciahs po 
ut on economic competition. Ful-|argue that the Soviet crusade 
bright comes still closer to the mark! against foree and violence poses a 
t was U. S./ greater “threat” than ever to this 
rested ©N| country. : . | 
In raising t ¢ bogey they miss 
the whole on for Sovie 
the ‘fail- 
Dulles’ |, 


, 


shal] ie nate of the outstretc 
the 


Soviet Union to our} a: 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
was to spark the waistmakers’ 
strike that’ became known as 
“the uprising. of the 20,000." 
Here is the story of that first 


March 8 as Clara told it to me 


a week ago: | 

“The upper-class and middle- 
class women who then led the 
suffrage movement,” she said, 
“never mentioned what the vote 
could “do. for working women. 
But we working women of the 
East Side — mostly shirtwaist- 
makers, umbrella makers, tex- 
tile workers,. shirtmakers, pri- 
vate dressmakers, and cigar 
makers — knew that the move- 
ment would always be of limit- 
ed character unless women who 
worked took part in it. 

“Our -demonstration began 
about noon. We marched 
through Clinton. and Delancey 
Streets, over to Third Avenue. 
We had a lot to put with 
that day. Rotten eggs and toma- 
toes were flung at us, and insults 
were thick from men — and 
sometimes from ‘women — who 
felt we should be home cooking 
Sunday dinners instead. Some 
women dro out because of 
the abuse, but not many. And 
some men marched with us too. 

“In later years, beginning in 
1910, when women _ suffrage 
parades were at last organized 
to march down Fifth Avenue, 
we East Side working women 
got our contingents under way 
in our own neighborhood first, 
and then joined with the main 
demonstration. 

“At first, to be frank, we 

weren't too welcome. It was ob- 
viousthat we were workers. We 
werent well dressed. Most of 
us were not yet citizens. Some 
ot the upper-class women in. the 
early parades looked on us as 
beggars, outsiders. Later many 
of them learned a different at- 
titude, as they saw us carry on 
the fight at factory gates, and 
soon they realized that women 
of all classes needed the suf- 
frage. 
“But even just before the 
adoption of the woman suffrage 
amendment in 1920, some up- 
“aa - class women voiced their 
ear that women of the working 
class would not know how to 
use their votes. Actually, the up- 
per-class women needed edu- 
cation more than we did. 

“We lived under’bad housing 
conditions; we often had to per- 
mit child labor in our factories 
through sheer economic neces- 
sity; we felt the burden of anti- 
Sernitism and hatred of the for- 
eign-born. To be able to vote 
on these and other issues meant 
more to us than it did to women 
of the upper-class.” 

* 


ELIZABETH GURLEY Flynn 
was in the midwest, but her 
many activities made her a pow- 
er in the woman’s movement. 
In fact, her first public speech, 
in Harléin in 1906, was on the 
subject: “What Socialism Will 
Do for Women.” Later, Eliza- 
beth was to write of that March 
8 demonstration in 1908: 
“On the East Side of New 
York in 1908, militancy was in 


= mostly 
were beginning to organize un- 
ions. ; 


“The working women wanted 
the vote to further the fight for 
better conditions, Many of them 
could become citizens only 


when -their husbands did; and’: 
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Stacyville. It was in the bitter, 
earnest words of Frank Ashley who 
spoke of the older farmer facing 
ruin and of younger people trying 
to find a firm hold on the land. 


trenches of some foreign place,” he 
said, “but did we come to 
find ourselves lying out by the side 
of the road because our farms are 
gone?” 

The farmer sitting alongside us 
whispered an explanation of why 
there are so few foreclosures, even 
though farmers are hard-pressed. 
“The banks don’t wait to foreclose 
on you,” he said, “they put a limit 
on your credit and n youre 
through.” ‘ | 


THE SPEAKERS directed their 
anger dha BR big business in gen- 
eral, against the farm: equip- 
ment trust, thé land 
the packers. | 

“Look at the profits that the 
packing companies add on to ia 
of meat,” said one farmer. “From 
the present price spread, you can 
see that even if we gave them hogs 
for nothing, they would still sell 
pork for 40 cents a pound.” 

The gs ‘was there in that 
room, in the faces of red-flecked 


speculators, 


“It’s all right to go over there| 
‘and fight for our country in the 


in the space shan how, the. bust- 
ness was over, sna 
briefly over the reluctance of the 
local people to accept the time- 
consuming posts as county officers 
of the new organization. —- 

There was little discussion, But 
then, in six months, there were few} 
Iowa farmers who didn’t seg 
know what the NFO Stood for 
who hadn't pretty well 
their minds whether they were for 
t Batis, eae 

“Non-partisan, non-political” as 
it is, few farmers sign up in NFO 
without seeing the opportunities af- 
arg by . 
was farmer Ashley who expressed 
it in some plain speech that indi- 
cated what happens “when you 
elect a set of people to send to 
Washington to do a job for us and 
they don’t do it.” 

What do you do with a piece 
of farm ma that. won't 
work?” asked . “Fil tell you 
what I do. Maybe at first; I cuss a 
lot, but thén I get busy replacing 
it. Now, mind you, we're non-parti- 
San and non- iti ee a 


(Continued from Page 3) 
year. increased in number, while 
thoseh aving less than $2,500. of 
annual sales actually decreased in 


number. 
* 


WHILE THE CENSUS. men- 
tions the “pull of jobs” in the 
cities, it makes no mention of such 
important “push” factors. as the 
farm crisis, concentration of federal 
farm programs. The Department of 
Agriculture estimated, for example, 
that 55,000 renter families were 
displaced last year solely as a re- 
sult of federal cutbacks in acreage. 
Regardless of whether they are 
“pulled” or “pushed,” more and 
more families in the South are be- 
7 landless. 

e promise of land that was 
held out to the N people dur- 
ing the Civil War has never been 
kept, and the ‘54 Census shows 
fewer Negro families on the land 


ithan at any time in recent history. 


Nearly 100,000 “non-white” operat- 
ed farms—including sharecropper 
and tenant units—disappeared in 
the 1950-54 period, leaving a total 
of less than half a million in the 
As the squeeze on the smaller 
farms, sharecroppers ‘and tenants 
continue’ to tighten in the South, 
the planters have intensified their 
efforts to play the whites against 
the Negroes. The White Citizens’ 
Councils are trying hard to enlist 
white sharecroppers and _ small 
farmers into their racist campaign 
of intimidation and terror. 
Taking note -of such develop- 
ments, Louis Burnham, editor of 
Freedom says in his recent pam- 
phiet, “Behind the Lynching of 
Emmett Louis Till,” that “organiza- 
tions serious about the t for 
equality must increasingly address 
themselves to a program to really 
+ fn hag wralpeng = 
rura Poo r. ih @ pr ogram, 
says, should include “a federal 


PENSION THEFTS 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
wish Higley would -read_ what 
Thompson's Colonel, John E. Gr 
wrote to his commandin issanail 
on Jan. 15, 1948, foar-davs after 
the Konombi River raid. 

Col. Gross was urgin 
son’s immediate Har nse 
captaincy for the purpose 
ing victory. 


Thomp- 
on to a 


of speed- 


Buna Area Campaign that he 


has ou q * ; 
ership. He has shown: high qual- 
ity of courage and that 
he has the entife confidence of 
the men‘under his command. His 
influence has been a great fac- 
tor in causing the men of this 

_ company ‘i ee in a 
manner bey t ordinarily 
expected of an Infantry company 
in battle. dt is my opinion that 
Staff Sergeant Thompson would 
make an outstanding Company 
Commander of Infantry.” 

we: 


“ASSISTANCE to the enemy.” 
The final answer came from Gen. 
Eichelberger, Thompson’s top field 
commander, when om pinned the 
Distinguished Service Cross “for 
extraordinary heroism” on the gal- 
lant soldier’s breast. 

Thompson was then a patient 
in the Army hospital in Denver, 
Colo., with a: serious lung i 
which incapacitated him for the 
rest of the war. The disease struck 
him down soon after the Kenombi 
River raid. His extraordinary exer- 
tions in the disease-ridden swam 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ment often conceals profits. And 
we have been dealing with only ° 


‘NET profits—after taxes. To the 


profit of $1,189,000,000. we cit- 
ed for 1955 we should also add 
the $1,353,350,357 deducted: for 
income taxes. 

The profit was really $2,542,- 
000;000 (in round figures)—more 

nm @ dollar of every $4 in sales 
and almost a dollar for every 


~ 


of expioitation. And as -Walter 


Reuther points out, workers fig- 
‘wre their pay rate BEFO 
taxes. ‘ 


IT ALL adds up to an inter- 
esting conclusién. As GM. plow- 
ed the immense profits from year 
to year into modernization. a 
automation (especially in the past. . 
two years), it hogs the market 
(now nearing 60 percent) squeez- 
ing out rivals and the jobs ‘of 
their employes. 

But what is happening? There 
is a slowdown after a boom that 
was stimulated by high-pressure 
sales talk and installment in- 
ducement. The company now is 
taking the opportunity to pare 
down its payroll and to squeeze 
eveh more tightly for a higher 

roductivity. The process we 
ave seen since 1948 will also be 
speeded. 

General Motors is probably do- 
ing better relatively than man 
other corporations, but the tren 
of its operations and fortunes is 

retty much the general trend. 
The oil and copper companies 
are doing even better. 

Given even a mild dip—like 
the 1934 decline—the drop in 
employment for the workers will 
be disastrous. It is acknowledged 
by the rnment 3,000,000 are 
now unemployed. What we 
are witnessing now are. the first 
major fruits of postwar modern- 

expansion and automa- 
tion. The general level of prof- 
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In the light of the trend it 
as old fashioned to limit demands 
to some small-change raises and 
adjustments as it is for the em- 
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- North and South, the nine brothers and sisters in the Lucy family are capable and 


for Negro righ 
‘But from the a -c eageee we talked to here in ee last week, there welled uP 


devoted fighters 


t feeling .. in their 
“baby sister eat: ig Lucy, 

young Negro woman now 
fabio for her right to be a 
student et the University of Ala- 
bama. 


through,” declared 36-year- 
old Taylor Lucy, a Chicago -shoe 
worker, ' “and we're giving her 
every bit of encouragement we 
can.” : 

Another brother, Robert Lucy, 
an active United Auto Workers 
member at the McCormick Works 
of International Harvester in Chi- 
cago, said: “We're concerned about 
Autherine’s safety, but we know 
that what she’s oing is right.” 

The brothers recounted the 
story of how Autherine Lucy 
dreamed of the possibility of higher 
education and a- career as a li- 
brarian,: “We were brought up to 
believe in education as one of. the 
greatest of blessings,” they said. 

* 

CHILDREN of a poor Alabama. 
farmer, it was only after the oldest 
had gone on to work that the 
youngest of the family could, with 
their help, afford a college. edu-; 
cation. : 

“When Autherine applied at the 
University of Alabama in 1953, 
she knew what she was getting 
into,” declared Taylor Lucy, “In 
fact, from that-time on, she was 
not even permitted to ‘hold ‘a 


thin 


teaching: job in the state and: had} 


to go to Mississippi to work.” 


“She’s determined: to fight this 4 


ebruary of this -year, when 
PF ev Lucy finally won the; 


Ye gal right to enter the university 
at yi te « leon her. case had won 
worldwide attention. But when} 
mob violence and es was pro- 
voked .in the. streets the uni- 
versity town, ‘shocked people} 
everywhere responded: to the Au- 
therine Lucy .case. © : 

In her brother's home: in Chi: 
cago, we: talked to her over ‘the 
long-distance:.phone. “My. morale: 
is high” she -said, —— “ i have 

n getting a great dea syp- 
port from ‘all kinds of people, in-} 
Te Southern whites.” 

‘Lucy told his: sister that 

wh. >with you 100 percent,” add- 

ing that his uniom was also work-/ 

ing in: support of this and “the! . 

other ‘current civil rights struggles. 
x» 

A SHOE STITCHER at the 
B. and B. Shoe Company plant in 
Chicago, Taylor Lucy is.a shop 
steward in the United Shoe Work- 
ers. His ynion sent him to Wash- 


ington, D. C. last week as their 
representative at the natiorwide 
civil rights lobby. 

He pointed out that labor has 
a great stake in tke civil rights 


To the Readers 


We regret we are forced to omit 
the popular TV and Movie Guide 
this week for reasons beyond our 
control, It will be resumed next 


/EXPECT LONG STRIKE 


week, | 
~The Editors. 


Nocal police pemged put on the 


CHICAGO. 


ts. 
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By JOHN NOTO 


BUFFALO—Coming from Lack- 
awana, Buffalo, Dunkirk Roches- 
' iter, Syracuse, and other parts of 
— ~~ ~~~ |western New York, 150 members 
=. __}of the United ‘Steel Workers Dis- 
>. |trict 4 held a legislature conference 
j jlast Sunday, at the Hotel Statler to! ,, 
x consider stepped up political activ- 
ity for 1956. Attending the confer-|™ 
ence, were many workers, Negro 
and white, direct from the major 
steel shops of this highly indus- 
trialized area, indicating greater 
interest amongst the rank and file 
steel workers in the coming elec- 
tions. 
» Warning that, “one session of 
ee cians, the Legislature can destroy a} the 
be can a a es Oe ene ge aN 
Mississippi-born Al Benson, now a disc-jockey on a Chicago 
radio station, hands a pickage of 5,000 copies of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion to pilot Peter Dekelaito. The copies were showered on Jack- 
son, Miss., stronghold of the racist White Citizens Councils. 


struggles taking place in the South 
and added that from his own ex- 


perience as a worker in the South 
it would not be long before Negro] | H he 

‘about his aged parents: down in 
|Selma, Ala., who have heen wide- 


‘and white workers there would 
unionized. : be “ a 
“Labor and all the people of|/y quoted in the press.as disagree- 
this country are being victimized |img with their daughter's efforts to 
by these Dixiecrat congressmen enter the Alabama University. se 
ri 


who are not elected through; “They come out of a 
re- |“ 


votes but thropgh hatred, ” gaid when Negroes were terrorized.” 
Taylor Lucy. marked Taylor Lucy, “when Ne- 


Father of five small children, |8°O% did not have the strength 


Lucy spoke quietly and confident- and the allies that they have to- 


day. 
. pone > ane, saeeee “Younger people are angie 


“Think of the ‘ui wahiie Saw. the the world, and it. is up. to the 
speople -if we could use the atom|7°0UU8* people to make democracy 


for peaceful means instead of for. in the South today.” 


war, he said. bo wei 
“In the. same way, the re-| SIXTY-NINE- year - “ah Milton 


sources of the South which are|Lucy has owned his own_ small 
being. eaten, up in racist violence'farm in Alabama and has paid 


REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT BOSSES 


won, Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) 
told the steelworkers, “You can’t 
afford to stay out: of politics.” In 
apparent reference to the GOP- 


taxes all of his life—taxes that went 
to support the University of Ala- 
bama. Thus, his . 26-year-old 
daughter has a direct claim on 
a to become. a } co-ed at the 
s 


Taylor Lucy sees “the Miva 


case” Ienonatic es ae 


for democratic 


and: segregation could be used to 
benefit everyone, Negro and 


— m 
uffed a pipe and talked 


anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation,” he said, “something 
is i in the fight for Ne- 
gro ts that is far more import- 
ant even than Lincoln's proelama- 
tion of 1863." ae 


Party activities. JudgesAnderson 
delayed sentencing until after 


the trial, 


—— = 


CAMP 
“KINDERLAND 


REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT, a half. billion in government! 
orders in i ot nage mailed a printed document. titled “Your 
Personal S$ Cost Computer” to each of its 12,000 strik- 
ing Long Island workers and sat 


bargaining rights that. you have! 


LaPPy over the prospective a, 
+ get closer to. the 106th 


For 1956 Political Action 


eran Puen that a 
| gress, Oregon ocrat 
further stated, “get out of your 
heads that we have two: parties in 
Congress. It has been made up of 
reactionaries who have worked in 
a coalition for years.” 
He said that under the guise of 
“states’ rights” not only are civil 
being attacked but also 
much of the social legislation won 
for the people under the Roose- 
velt-Labor coalition. His remarks 
were directed at “right to “work” 
laws efforts to cut down federal 
aid to education; and the give- 
away of natural resources. 
* 


WITH STEEL contract talks 
coming up very soon, and in view 
of ~ hard fight the vee 
workers are hay to up for 
their demands, a siiodel steel 
union leaders th bearer eo in- 
terested in what Senator Morse 
had to say about the Taft-Hartley 
law. Warning of “government by 
injunction in America,”’ he- called 
fer its reform. He said any Taft-. 
Hartley revision must include 
elimination of the “union-break- 
ing” injunction features ef the law 
and correction of its ban on sec- 
B°! ondary boycoets. | 

Other reaabiats at. the confer: 
ence were State Senator Stanley J. 
Bauer, State UAW Legislative Di- 
recter H, Male, and UAW 
Director pom P, Moloney. 


“= NEW 
_ SWEDISH-DANISH 
inspiretion 
$44.95 


| 


YOU SAVE $80 
Usually would sell for $119.85 


pressure by arresting 131 pickets 
in just the first five days of the; 
walkout. ) 


back for a possible long siege. 


The 15 pages of small figures 
enables the worker to look up how 
much he “loses” on the basis of his 
earnings and how much time it 
will take him to make up the loss, 
for each week he is out. 


The company enclosed a letter 
cynically advising the striker to 
“talk it over with your family.” 


Republic has no fear of a loss. 
Its contracts for jet planes cannot 


be shifed to other firms. To em- 
phasizé its determination to earry 
the fight for many weeks, along 
the pattern already set in Westing- 
house, Kohler, Perfect Circle, Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Miami hotel 
‘and others,. the company opened 
the gates wide for scabs and the 


(Syiwan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


* 


THE WESTINGHOUSE éstrike | 
is nearing the end of its tifth 
month. The Kohler strikers will, 
mark the second anniversary with-| 
in less a month. The Miami strike|} 
will mark a. year next. month. 


At this writing thére isn’t a sign} 
of a settlement in these Strikes. 
They follow a trail of many long 
strikes in the past three years— 
southern communications, railroad, 
Greyhound ‘bus, Gouchax-Colonian| 
Sugar, GM’ of Canada, Ford of 
Canada, Revere Copper, . New 
England textile and many others} _- 
that ran into months, _ 


All last week Westinghouse 


MODERATE RATES | 


Full program of land and water | 
sports, arts, crafis, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish educction 
with, interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 : AL 5-6283 


Classified Ads 


FURNISHED light, airy roam. ‘Convenient 


“man Ol 


2 Reversible Innerspring 
Cushions. Wide Choice of 
Finishes and Fabrics. 


Textured Tweeds: Red, Green. 
Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Black 
& White, Brown & Beige. 
Wood Finishes: Biond, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Foam rubber cushions with 


zippers, add $20. 
Pree delivery in N. Y. C. 
Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 

Thurs. to 8 p.m. 
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169 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 
Lex. & ard Avs.) 


(Between 
MU 5-7892 MU becom 
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COUPLE or woman to share private house 


——— 


a ee ae 
Dear Mom: 


: REST and PLEASURE, 


_ Time seems to be moving 
know it—it ll be MOTHERS DAY, MAY 18 th. 


This MOTHERS. DAY, 
in @ very different way with you, mom. 
We're going to TAKE YOU OUT for the: 


WHOLE. DAY. No cleaning, no .cooking, no_ 
nothing to go-but have a DAY OF 


otnees Bier 13th. It's really 
4 t's going to | 
+ bea remembe 


b teel,S 


ee hen 
a tiaras. 


pe. pl. setting. Reg. 30.85 
Standard Brand 

ish eee tad Sac 
or two tokens. : 


ees 


on and before we 


— 


we expect to celebrate. 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 


‘conferences were held in Washing- 
ment was not in sight. Meanwhile, 
Pitbure Ohio and other cities 
‘campaigns for 30 perfent of the Jack Rosen, GI $-1001, — 


toh under the auspices of: U. S, 
the: company's company unions inj. 
| with ° strike-bound ‘Westinghouse 
gs to force Pesci for 


| Mediation Service, but a settle- 

Pittsburgh, Sharon, Mansfield and 

| plants, ra? pressing their petition 
ication of the 


for ~~ > 


' Budget | ae OR tom. 
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| Hi-Fidelity Radio Fossiecaslil 
| Vector Laboratories 


1217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New-York 3, N. ¥. 


Seles © Inetalletton: © Sere 


See et ee ees 


MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK CIARAMITA: 
19 E. 7th 8h GR ‘72457 : 
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By 1 MICHAEL SINCER 


ALBANY.—If the bi-; 
| discrimination bills from per out of 


A I A EN CI IK I 


. 3 


‘and Packinghouse 


® Unions Aid 


Dixie Victims 


® CIO Asks Lehman to Run 


LABOR IS REPRESENTED 
in a new organization to give 
economic aid to victims of race 
terror and economic reprisals. in 
the South. A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and a vice-’ 
president of AFL-CIO, is chair- 
man of the group which was 
named “In Friendship.” 

Unians at the organizing con- 
ference included locals of the 
Transport Workers’ Union; Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Dept. Store; 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers; Hotel & Restaurant; 
Workers, 
They joined with the NAACP, 
American Jewish Congress: in a 
total ef 75 major groups at the 
conference: 

All unions in New York are 
being asked to join “In Friend- 
ship” “te gather and distribute 
economic ‘aid, thus giving phy- 
sical and moral support to the 
first. line of defense of- our civ- 
il rights,” - 

THE ‘STATE CIO has called 


New York City school teachers at Grand Central station en~ 
route to Albany to press for increased salaries, more state aid for 
education an and the right" of collective bargaining for teachers. 


on Sen. Herbert Lehman to run 
for re-election. The action was 


- decided on by a top-policy com- © 
mittee. consisting of ten presi- 


dents. of affiliated unions, secre- 
tary-treasurer Harold Garno and 
president Louis Hollander. It 
was approved by the state ex- 
ecutive board. 


An “urgent appeal” from Hol- 


lander to Lehman took note that 
the Senator had not made up 
his mind whether to seek re- 
election and argued that the 
need today “is not less but 
foe , for. men of your cali- 
er in our. country’s senior leg- 
islative body.” 

Hollander said Lehman would 
be invited to the state CIO con- 
vention in August “with the hope 
that you will-accept and address 
us as candidate for ‘re-election 
to.the U.S. Senate.” 

* 

STATE AFL-CIO MERGER 
was discussed by the CIO offi- 
cials and it was agreed that, 
pending jreunification, the CIO 


¥ . = . 


—- 


Paul Draper 


dances again 
in new ‘classic 
Jazz Improvisations 


Tix: $2.50; $1.80, $1.15 
Available at: 


Jewish Shul Parents Council 
302 Eastern Parkway 
— 25: N.Y. 


SATURDAY * 


March 10-8:30 p.m. 
Bklyn Academy of Music 


“Sholem Aleichem 
Meets Mark Twain” 
at 


GRAND CONCERT 


Hesh Bernardi, Rita Karpino- 
vitch, Leon Bibb, Roy Godes 
Jewish Youth Chorus 


Labor in New York | Political 


By Herbert Signer 


‘Beuifeinks I. ‘Davis, jc. former 
member... of New . York City 
Council last week returned to 
political activity, the period of 
“conditional release” following 
his imprisonment under _ the 
Smith Act having expired. Next | 
week’s issue of The Worker will 
feature an interview with Davis 
by Augusta Strong,- associate 


editor of The Worker. 


— 


by SC 


body must continue to function 
full-steam. However, from the 
looks of what is going on now 

in Albany with about two weeks 
left for this session of the Leg- 
islature, little or nothing was 
decided on in the way of arous- 
ing the resources of the 1,000,- 
000-member state CIO to press 
for. enactment of labor's pro- 


_ gram, 


* 


MANY UNIONISTS .are ask- 
ing what happened to the joint 
state AFL-CIO legislative 'con- 
ference promised by top union 
officials for late February. . or 
early March... Or,.we may ask, 
why, doesn’t ithe state ClO step 
out with ‘its own mass le 
tive action ‘(in } keeping wi 
own idea that, pending ath, 
CIO must kee =P going with its 
own program) if;-as is being said, 
the Federation is holding back 
on the united action? 

Knotty . problems , between 
AFL and CIO top officials re- 
garding the forthcoming merger 
talks will be solved more easily 
against a background of action 
on issues embodied in the estab- 
lished programs of the two la- 
bor bodies. 

_* 


THE REPUBLIC STRIKE, 
now Starting its third week, 
shows how necessary it is for 
labor to make a serious effort 
to organize office and technical 
employes: in those plants where 
the production workers are 


‘unionized, The week of. police 


tion bills, 


the Finance | 
two bills are 


Democrats to att sy in tel 
Senate Finance Committee a pro- 
posal that will give the State Com- 
‘mission Against - Discrimination 
‘powers to initiate action against, 
anti-discrimination law violators. 
_® Elicited from Gov. Harriman 
and Attorney ‘General Javits a 
pledge of “full support” 
Metcalf-Baker bills which include 
FHA and VA_imort 
under jurisdiction of SCAD. 
The Governor’ said - he was 


“shocked” that Democrats would 


cone any. bi-partisan deal a 


rles 
This is a “must” meas- 
ure for Abrams and he has been 
adamant ggainst any compromise 
on this issue. | 
The delegation tikiled the chief 
antagonist ‘to the anti-discrimina- 
Sen. Austin Erwin, Ge- 
neseo Republican, and chairman of 
ommittee where the 
ow. The delega- 
tion wrung from Erwin a denial 
that» he made the reported state- 
ment that there is 


ypass the key~ measure pr 
y SCAD Commissioner Cha 


to the 


ged housing 


| while “I cannot 


és . . . 
no discrimina- 


— gee" oe 


percaie »> BEN DAVIS, Jr. 


| FRIDAY, 


MARCH 


7:30 P. M. 


* 


"Chateau Gardens 
05, E. Houston Street _ 


New York City . 
| Contribution od 


re: - i % 


> vines aaa rn 


¢ BANQUET in honor of 


9 


Willicm Z. Foster 9 


We are happy to announce that tickets are sold 
out, In order to: make it possible’for additional _ 
Mik ae ae a 


and program heard o: 


ae nee Aves, Bklyn, 


eo .- 


ikers. Tickets ati 


Bookshop, 16th. & Site Ave: Beck world, m4 “ 
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tion north: of Bronx County in 


assaults on picket ‘lines at Re- } 


public. took place around com- 
pany efforts to get its thousands 
of non-union white collar em- 
ployes into the plant, 


A major objective of labor's + Jogurt 


new organizing drives, it seems 
to us, should be.to eliminate this 
problem which is of _very direct 
concern to organized . workers, 
The unionized engineers of the 
Arma Corp. on L.I. offer a posi- 
tive example of what. it means 
when a union of production 
workers fight side by side with 
the union of technical personnel 
in time of negotiations and 
strike. So is the case of West- 
inghouse in Jersey City, where 
production workers are in UE, 
and technical arid» white collar 
employes ‘are in TUE; and have 
a strong unity relation. 


* 


BUFFALO LABOR, with a 
strikebound Westiiighouse plant 
in its area, has a suggestion be- 
fore it that. “if necessary, merger 

s should be put temporar- 
aside” and the local AFL ahd 
CIO should devote itself to an 
all-out campaign to aid the 
ers. 


order to achive partisan advan * 
Baker to’ his~ - credit } 


sponsor : . 
invited Sen. George R.- 

Auburn Republican; who last year 
joined Baker. in the’ first SCcAD 
proposals to do-so again’ this year 
Metcalf agreed“and: the res a 
tion of the Brooklyn Negro legisla- 
tor and the conservative upstate 
Republican enhances. the chances 
for passage of we legislatioin. 


THE GOVERNOR praised the 
bipartisan ‘nature of the measures 
and told the delegation that the is- 
sue. was “beyond. politics.” : 

Sen. Metcalf, too, balled Baker's. 
role in championing the : legislation- 


land told: the Negro_and .white re- 


presentatives at the aja Sol 
for my. party. 
withthe same au ority as the Gov- 
ernor does for his; I pledge to do- 
everything I can Cre 
publican. to back bo - ng 

The fight now will-go into high 
sie De ates made it clear that’ 
[they were taking nothing | 
Sen ‘Erwin: se ws “ es 
bills out of ¢ Acting < 

The ere i sing oe 
mittee for wept 5 at 


Manhattan . 


alone Fa Pha speak on Geneva 
Conference ite effect. on mete At 
Polonia Chih 219 Second Ave., nr 14th St... 
Sat. eve..at 7:30 Also films. Adm. free. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan ~ .- 

Se eae fndepends 
n. p.m 

ent Social Club 232 E. 9 St. 

Bronx - 


SCOTT NEARING, well-known sii 
will lecture on “U.S.A. Today.” Sun. eve. 


t 8:30 pm. at Audi : 
Bronx Parc E. Ausp.; oop Library Comnm. 
Coming . 


REGISTRATION neg’ ‘Lee- 
» ture-Discussion sco a big FE. 
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r _ : pmertonomneine — 
ma Ree Meee on to Victory Eastland, Public Enemy No. 1 
y | An Editorial - 
fr On M O THE ELEVATION of Public Enemy No:<1, other-— 


' 


wise known as Sen. James O. Eastland“ of Mississippi, to 
the chairmanship of the powerful. Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee,would be a calamity for the country. Eastland is 
“next in line, under the devilish seniority procedure, for the 
post left vacant by the death of veteran New Dealer Har- 
vey Kilgore of West Virginia. 
Who could be worse fitted than Eastland, defier of 
the Supreme Court—for a post with a major voice over 
appointments to the judiciary? Who could be worse fitted 
than Eastland—foé of the Negro people and of labor—for 
a.key post in the disposition of civil rights and labor leg- 
-islation? — ; 
The people should call on the Democratic Party in 
the Senate to remove him immediately. 
_ * In Eastland we see the tendency of two highly sinister 
forces—q discredited McCarthyism and vicious and des- 
perate racism—to fuse. 
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THE RED-BAITING attack in New Orleans last 
week on Manhattan Borough President Hulan Jack by the 
Southern_racists is only one of a series of recent develop- 
ments which illustrate this perilous tendency in our nation 
—perilous, that is, to the people's freedom. _ 

Sen: Eastland and the White Citizens. Councils from 

. the outset of their campaign against the Supreme Court* 
yeott. ruling have tried in typical McCarthyite fashion to pic- 


_ Negro ministers rounded ‘up by Mentone cops because of their eae Ms mag yeu . 
Included were (left to right). Rev. R. D. Abernathy, Rey. Garner (not indicted), Refus Lewis, Rev. the N la’ f : 
Leroy R. Bennett, Rev. W. F. Alford, Rev. J. H. Cherry, Rey. H. M. Herbert, and Eli Judkins. ture the Negro peoples movement for equal rights as a 

ig sas Aaa sic ne % ” Communist plot, amg © gn Mundt (R-SD) a McCarthy- 


By ALFRED MAUND Alabama. Since this was the but he had no proposal to offer. _ ite spokesman who has long carried the phony banner of 
MQNTGOMERY, Ala. (FP), Same group who had virtually Jack Brock, editor of the Alaba- anti-Communism to mask his bias against labor, spoke be- 


The dignity and forebearance of unanimously opposed his elec- ma Labor News and. avowed  for9 the Mississippi legislature and urged a merger of the 


i ‘ i somi's Mont ; ae é : 
Negro residents has put to ut- tion to. siflice, Folsom's move member of the Montgomery: 1): 1) ats and the most reactionary wing of the GOP, At 


ter shame the moral climate of | was compared by one observer © WCC, declared that labor unions pe xo tshgy ctor 
this city that has been describ- to that of “a-man hanging from _ have sought “to raise the Negro a McCarthyite meeting in Carnegie Hall in New York last 
ed as being “several stages low- the edge of a cliff by one hand. economically, but the rank and | week there were two heroes, Jumping Joe, himself, and 


er than the bottomless pit.” asking somebody who has been file will fight tooth and nail to Sen Eastland, whose name was cheered. to the rafters. 
Eighty-nine participants in trying to. murder him to pull prevent mongrelization of the One imtebt have thought that Hulan Jack wile dir 


the boycott of transit buses were him up.” And the governor races.” ' , 
drraigned Feb. 24 on charges handled the affair badly. “The Folsom suggested formation CUpies One O the highest posts ever held by a Negro in our 


of violating an ancient state law. racial difference is-one of the of a 25-member interracial com- country, and who presides as a sort of mayor Over Man- 

originally designed to harass la- _ most fundamental of all human mission to advise public officials. _ hattan’s two million population, would be immune from at- 

bor unions. The Negro commu- nature, outside of reproduction,” This received — as he . cincihioll j 

nity responded to this whole- he rambled. And then, a remark — promised not to have any ‘wild (Continued on Page 4) 

sale roundup by declaring a day © that drew applause from White and woolly - Negro leaders on — PO Ree 

of pilgrimage and prayer. Thev Citizens Council leaders: “No the commission. fs | > 2 vines a 

pledged to shun all vehicles and one in his right mind thinks that At the Dexter Avenue Bap- 

to walk everywhere they went. colored children and white chil- _ tist Church, a block away from 

They held special services in dren will be going to school to- the capitol, it was hard to find 

the churches on the theme of gether in Alabama in the fore- what “wild and woolly” people 

“loving your enemies.” * -seeable future.” the governor was talking about. 
At the same time, Gov. James * The indicted Negroes had-gath- 

E. Folsom was presiding over EDITOR James E. Mills of ..ered for a special prayer meet- yf oe , : 

a gathering of the state's edi- the Scripps - Howard Birming- _ ing. They _ represented every (ia SMe oS : 

tors. and publishers whom he ham. Post-Herald arose to. say walk of ife — ministers, . physi- ny c : ivy 

-had summoned to discuss means that racial questions must be cians, college professors, stu- a ae \y | YP ; 


of alleviating racial tension in solved according to “tradition,” dents, seamstressés, porters, a ee ae Ny OA BE 
. 3 : — postal employes, insurance ex- | - A am £ Sa> a_i 


ge BTS. . ecutives, small businessmen, - | 
Assiqn me rt: USA service men. They sang a hymn - | ae 8} S. SU IE EME 
Wh a d 1 9 + words eae age written ~ ) at LANT SEGREGATION F 
: a « the occasion, to the tune of ~ aes ery 
i O soupe up een agers : , Old-Time Religion-" The lyr- : | | | 
By JOSEPH NORTH teenagers, we are told—had acar- ics went; - fe § | | 
| 
, - 


: nival of violence that brought We are moving on to victo 
THE ; HOT-ROD IS @ . oyt the National Guard and its We are asi on to vichoe? 
child of the Twentieth Cen-. paraphernalia of. carbines. We are moving on to victory 
tury, nursed on torques and =. On one page I read that the With hope and dignity. _ 
weaned on carburetors. He ‘has —_ scoot iat rat — Lae ue - one together. . . 
. ntil we all are free. 
ed werd waa cha their Black and white both are broth- 
ag-rac wa ° ers. ... 
| the next page I see a full- To live ; a 
Bray on a | ge ad in letters six inches high 2 wa sen 
the VV. 3 that-is also about Daytona Beach. REY, M. L. KING, youthful” ” 
: _ | It saysgxultantly “FORD WINS president of the orzanization — 
ind. St he Ea AT STOCK. CAR: RACING Which coontinates boseoot stra. 
“OLYMPICS’.” Hallelluia, the ad tegy, told the meeting, “We 
ad waa sings in crescendo,. the Y-8 BE sEpieuils: Het 
pee Ra “f, “showed: its taillight to all com- 
apratee: F.4 petitors in the ‘Olympics’ of . domaine 
hard to an ee stock car racing at Daytona 
ie sh tale Ling Beach, Florida.” No other cars 
‘who Have juiced. could compete eid its sizzling. 
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By JOHN GATES 
(Editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker) 

Great events are sweep- 
ing our country this crucial 
year of 56. No day passes 
without important develop- 
ments in politics, in indus- 
try, in Labor, both here and 
abroad. 

As our paper has shown, the 
central menace to the nation 
today is the Dixiecrat conspir- 
acy. This is further highlighted 
by the scandalous fact that Sen. 
Eastland, the Nation’s No. 1 
subversive, is now slated to head 


the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
There are the tremendous move- 
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year, 


Rarely has the Daily Worker 
and the Worker been needed as 
it is needed now. 

Its position is carefully -fol- 
lowed by its opponents. We can 
see this when a big newspaper 
chain like the Scripps-Howard 


press is forced by the Daily . 


GOP Cocky as Ik 


Voters He Is Willing 


The Worker Wash/erton Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — President * Eisenho wer’s declaration that he will run has placed 
the question of issues sharply before the foes of the Cadillac Cabinet. Some Democrats 
were hopeful that if Eisenhower took himself out of the race, they could conduct a rou- 


tine Demo-versus-GOP type of 
campaign, without the necessity of 
coming out forthrightly on too 
_ Many issues. 

But the Eisenhower candidacy 
will focus attention most emphatic- 


ally on the question of interna- 
tional relaxation of tensions. The 
big business powers behind the 
Eisenhower administration have 
heaved a sigh of relief since only 
the President, of all the GOP as- 
pirants, can efféttively take cam- 
paign advantage of the relaxation 
of tensions that has already oc- 
curred, 
* . 

POWERFUL forces in Eisen- 
hower’s immediate entourage feel 
that an important prerequisite for 
victory is to dump Richard Nixon 
as the President's running mate. 
They feel that Nixon is a liability 


among labor and Negro voters, on, 


the question of corruption, and on 
the issme of McCarthyism. His 
campaign assets are limited to the 
McCarthyite sector. 

The attempt to get Eisenhower 
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EISENHOWER 


mand for greater production of the 
intercontinental llistic missile 
(ICBM) as the be-all of foreign 
policy. The same holds true for 


the avowed and unavowed candi- 


dates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. 


er 


Republicans in the.middle west 
are deeply involved in the Super- 
ior Oil Company phase of lobby- 


ing activity for the natural gas| 


The President’s message was 
if 


bill. 
an effort to dissociate ‘hi 
from the oil smell. > 


Sharp changes in the economic 


situation could, of course, alter; 


sentiment significantly against the 
administration. Speculation on the 
timing of such a development 
would be futile and a diversion 
from the realities of the existing 
situation. Administration spokes- 
men have already indicated that 
the major pitch of the GOP will 
be _ peace, prosperity, and prog- 
res. 

What line they pursue on the 
farm question during the campaign 
(will depend in good part on the 
results of the vote on the Senate 


| @ 


® Hotel Workers Join Miami 


A $6,000,000 PACKAGE 
boost providing better than 
cents an hour increases for Phil- 
adelphia transit workers was ap- 

proved by the TWU “and rec- 
- ommended for ratification by 
the membership. The new con- 
tract. also for a union 
shop for mene. | 


- 


are “swarming to join the strik- 
ing Hotel & Restaurant .Em- 
ployes Union, according to union 
Vice President Bert Ross. 


ers jammed Bayfront Park to 
stage the biggest labor rally 
ever seen in the .openshop 
- Miami.- Many hotels are begin- 
ning to negotiate with the union, 
since the DiLodo Hotel. started 


talks earlier. 
_ 


THREATS QF court action 
by the United Shee Workers 
have forced the Department of 
Labor to increase its minimum 
learner rates in the industry. The 
learner rates will go up from 
80 cents and 90 cents for the 
two periods to 87 and 93 eents. 

+ 


farm bill late this week or next. 


UNITED TEXTILE, Workers 


HOTEL WORKERS in Miami 


Early this month, 20,000 -work- - 


“ 
. 
F 


to 

in the mini- 

mum wage to one dollar an 
hour. 


vas more than 2-1 in favor 
of merger. ¥ : 

THE SUPREME COURT up- 
held the right of an employer to 
use the Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavit at NLRB hear- 
ings. Employers may now chal- 
lenge any union to comply with 
this affidavit. : . 

BY UNANIMOUS vote pro- 
duction workers at the Olin 


_ Methieson Chemical Corp. plant 


in Essexville, Mich., have chosen 
_ United Mine Workers, Dist. 
as their ‘bargain ing _repre- 
a 3-day strike in which prin- 
cipal 8 Ronee was recognition of © 
the union. - 


a s vials ili = ies 
Minimum Wage is Now $1 an Hom 
By GEORGE MORRIS __ . 

As of last Thursday the legal minimum hourly wage in all industries covered by the - 


é 


Fair Labor Standards Act was $1 an hour. Any employer paying less than that amount 
—or forty dollars for a five-day forty-hour week, or $177.33 a month — is subject to 


to accept some one else ‘will be 
pressed because of the feeling 
among many Eisenhower support- 
ers that, in electing a vice pres- 
ident, the nation may be electing 
a successor to Eisenhower.. Nixon's 
major liability is as a possible Pres- 


The big question now is whe- 
ther the AFL-CIO and Liberal 
spokesmen will recognize that the 
ICBM line would probably be the 
kiss of death for any atic 
‘candidate running against Eisen- 


charges of violations of the law. 


ident. Many GOP’ers do not want 
to be in the position of having to 
campaign for Nixon instead of Eis- 


enhower, as the Democrats might} 


‘attempt to force them to do. 
The labor and liberal forces who 


aim at ending the Cadillac domin- shea 


jon in the White House will be 
compelled ‘by the President's -de- 
cision to take another lek at the 
candidates who are asking for their 


support. / ; : 
The Administration will try to 
sell the electorate on the argument 


that the “new” line proposed by, 


Nikita Khrushchev at the Soviet 


Communist Party Congress recent- 
ly’ was achieved as a result of Dul- 


les’ cold-war policies. 


* 


THIS represents a reiteration of| 
of the claims that the Administra-! 
tion will, of course, issue enough’ di 
warnings about the continuing 
“dangers” from the Soviet Union 
to ensure continuation. of the fab-' 


ulously lush war contracts. 


On the ultra-right wing of the 
COP, Knowland, M y, Jen-, 
ner, and their like are continuing 
a bellicose line, to press the Ad- 
ministration teward aggravation in- 
stead of relaxation. 

_. The most hysterical outbursts 
against lessened tension are heard, 


however, from a group of Demo-| 


crats headed by Senators Stuart 


Symington $f Missouri, and Henry 
These, wiithieg dnote. 


-e | ee 


hower. 


* 


WITH the increased confidence 
in GOP ranks as a result of Eis- 


enhowers candidacy 
probably be a greater demand from 
likes. of Senators Barry 


water (R-Ariz) and Carl Curtis .(R- 


$s and 
Justice 


Neb) fer action in Con 
by the Department. 
against the trade unions. 

The possibility of a sharp re- 
buff to this harassing tactic exists 
in the big building trades unions’ 
mobilization here next Tuesday 
through Thursday. 


It is uncertain how much Eisen- 
hower’s decision will affect the 
role of the civil rights issue in the 
election. The President will make 
—and break—as many promises on 
civil rights as any other GOP can- 

e. 

The campaign from here should 
ring sharply to the fore, among 
the o ts 
inet, the cri 
Herbert | 
warned recently that the needs of 
the nation, and the fate of 


workers covered by the law whe 
have been getting below $1.00 an 
hour. 

| The Wage-Hour Administration 
headed by Newell Brown is pre- 
paring for a flood of complaints. 
The division added $75 field in- 
vestigators to the 475 it had and 
raised the number-of field officers 


by 27 to 68, to handle the’ situ- 
tion. 


The violations will come. Of 
that there can be no doubt. An 
indication of what may come can 
be gained from the record of com- 
plaints handled by the Wage-Hour 
office in 1954, last ‘full year 
under the: 75-cent minimum, 16 


of the Cadillac cab- 


years after the law's enactment. 


| Raises from a penny to a top; 
of 25 cents are due the 2,100,000)“ 


pared for the chiselers after March 


About half of the workers be- 
low the $1.00 an hour category 
are in the Seuth. The next Jarg- 
est group is in the Northeast 
where about an eighth of the fac- 
tory workers get below - $1.00. 


Brown disclosed that of the 
rolls of . 39,300 — establi: 


that had been investigated by 


the law “and .12 


ass 


i-!other unions, have: been stressing 


for some time that commensurate 
raises should be demanded for 


last|The ILGWU launched a campaign 
indus-} 
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Feb. 27—the 


For U. S.. Senater the choice. 
would be between Joseph C. Clark, 
former Mayor Philadelphia, top- 
ping the Democratic slate, and the 
present Republican incumbent— 
James Duff. 


From every indication this con- 
test will turn into one of the bit- 
terest in the State's history. Clark 
has declared he will campaign in 
every county and has already made 


a start. 

Clark charges that Duff is’ a 
“reluctant” liberal, one who pa- 
rades his liberalism in the months 

preceding an election, “too timid 
to fight for what he ‘professes to 
believe in.” 

The Republican, he says, was 
absent on 248 out of 591 roll- 
call votes in the Senate from 1951, 
and declares that “Pennsylvanians 
don't want to be represented by 

a chronic absentee landlord.” 

* 


DUFF, spokesman: for the Mel- 
lon - Pennsylvania Manufzrturers 
Assn. - Chamber of Commerce! 
crowd, retorted in McCarthyite 
fashion that Clark is a “sincere 
Socialist, who got off to a flying 
start” in his bid for Duff's Senate 
seat. 

Forecasting that Redbaiting will 
be one of his main tactics—as it 
has in the past when he went so 
far as to demand the death pen- 
alty for Communists, Duff warn- 
ed that “if (Clark) has already been 
praised by the Communist Daily 
W. orker. > | 

Citizens of Philadelphia by an 
overwhelming majority repudiated 
Duff's.man Friday (Longstreth, 
GOP Mayoralty candidate) in last 
fall's city election. Duff had 
warned that Longstreth was fully 
backed by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and that his defeat would 
be a “repudiation of the Presi- 
dent and his program.” 

His speeches indicate that Duff 
will hold tight to President Eisen- 
hower's coattails during the elec- 
tion campaign. 


SOME, OBSERVERS of the 
campaign feel that Clark's ven- 
tures ‘into the field of American 
fereign policy criticism have not 


a number of ssiliiiin for the spring Primary 
day for such aetion—the main features of this” years election fight in 
Pennsylvania and who would head the respective party tickets had become clear. : 


tadded to his prestige. 

In his speech accepting the 
Democratic Senatorial ‘nomination: 
he declared it “high time, that we 
restored the Truman‘Acheson poli- 
cies which gave us irreproachable, 
standing in the eyes of the’ rest 
ef the world.” 


This resurrection of the dis- 
credited war policies of the last 
Democratic national administration 
hardly accords with Clark's decla- 


ration that, “It is time Pennsyl-\< 


3m 20th! 


vania has a U.S. Senator 
to move forward with 


withdrew their names | 


century.” 


- DETROIT. =<. Eisenhower-Brow- 
nell-Summerfield, the agents of 
the General Motors - Ford brain- 
child, the indictment to throttle 
political action of the United Auto 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO, have 
now carried that indictment to the 


United States Supreme Court for 
a test case. 

This continued attempt by the 
Republican Party to throttle the 
UAW and labor . organizations 
got a setback some weeks ago 
'whén Federal Judge Frank Picard 
threw out of court the government 


indictment against UAW. 
In the indictment, the govern- 


a“ 


Asks High Court to Si 


ment used a section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which apparently de- 
nies unions the right to- make ex-}party 

nditures in federal . elections. 

ree times before, indictments 
had been te against unions 
‘which made such expenditures, and 
three times the attempted indict- 
ments failed. 


The UAW -said that for the 
fourth unequivocal time the courts 
have found that union expendi- 
tures for publishing or uttering on 
radio or television ir. behalf of po- 
litical candidates is not a_viola- 
tion of tlie law. 

Consequently they have renew- 


To Address 


‘in the Till murder case. 
Clothing and money to 


the Seuth against the Dixiecrat terror will be collected. 
Anyone having clothing or canned foodstuffs is urged to 


bring it along. 


Rey. Hill is a candidate for Congress i in the 15th Dis- 


trict. 


Heroic Miss. Physician 


DETROIT—A mass rally here to bring the story of 
what's happening in the South Today, will feature Dr. T. 
R. M. Howard, from Mound Bayou, Mississippi. The ral- 
ly will be at Rev. Charles A. 
Baptist, Hartford at Milford Ave., Sunday, March 4, at 
3. P.M. Dr. Howard heroically helped gather and bring 
together many of the witnesses and much of the evidence 


— 


Sun. Rally = 


Hill's church, Hartford Ave. 


aid the struggling people of 


bers have been laid off since mid- 


ed their invitation to John Feikens, 
State toed chairman, to send his 

candidates into contest 
ei all other candidates on TV 
on issues. Feikens has not display- 
ed any enthusiasm 


Ironically the GOP raised $600,- 
600 here through Eisenhower 
dinners for the 1956 election cam- 
paign. At the same time U.S. at- 
torney Fred Kaess of Detroit was 
preparing the case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, declaring it’s il- 
legal for the UAW to spend six 
thousand dollars for a TV program | 
in 1954. : 

Emil Mazey, UAW Secretary- 
Treasurer said: “The UAW wel- 
comes the test before the U. S. 
Supreme Court on the issue of the 
democratic right of the working 


people to voice politieal opinions 


manager of directers 


ywi 

He told of how the Socialist sys 
tem cared for the factory iatlions 
He said Soviet factories are like 
cities in themselves. 

“They furnish and maintain liy- 
ing quarters for the workers, as 
well oe een for all 
types. of sports, tre groups, mo- 
tion pictures and ballet.” . 

Medical service is provided for 
all — and their fa families, he 


His was the keynote ch at 
the observation ef National Engin 
eers Week here. His fellow travel- 
lers were Dr. Weldon aes 

r 
Westinghouse Electric , and 
Dr. A. C. Hall, general anode 


and convictions through their un- 


‘f the research “division of Be 


Jobless: Or 
As Layoffs 


i 


DETROIT.—Ten thousand workers checked in at the 
Unemployment offices the week of Feb, 18-25 to 
themselves éligible for compensation. Some 107,000 


workers are drawing 


compensation, with thousands still 


waiting for the one “dead” week to pass so they can start 


drawing. 


The UAW told newsmen that 
more than 71,000 of their mem- 


Breakthrough For Negro Representation; 
Candidates For Congress 


GM ‘Likes Ike’! 
Can It Be That 
Profit Hike? 


DETROIT. — Alfred P. Sloan, 


| a were tabbed at $4,405,475, ‘ 


Now GM's total assets are tabbed| 7 


PHILADELPHIA. 

thie Nee me tise break- 

oe or Negro representation 

government was effected in the 

Phi delphia area when four Ne- 

|groes—three Democrats and one 

Republican—filed petitions to run 

for Congress in the April 24 Prim- 
ary Election, 

Earl F., Dales, Negro realtor 

in the 47th Ward entered the 


Democratic primaries against the 
incumbent Congressman Earl Chu-! han 
doff of the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

Also in the Fourth C.D. Dr. Hor- 
ace C, Scott, M.D., was slated b 
the district ward leader of the GO 
to be their candidate. ae 


Out in West Philadelphia, 
atic 
real estate dealer, Lenerte Roberts! 


Second C.D. another 


has filed against William T. Grana- 
han (D) present member of 
Congress from this district. 

Up in the Sixth C.D., German- 
town, Walter D. Tresville, a retired 
postal worker and a longtime lead- 
er of civic betterment causes in’ 
that area has announced his inten- 
tion to try to unseat the Republican 
Sixth District Congressman Hugh 
Scott. 


clusively, but peculiarly 
Eroterios Douglas, 


“It is evident that we must be our own representatives ‘and advocates, not ex- 
—not distinct from, but in connection with our white friends. 
a the N orth Star, Dec. 3, 1847. 


they 


ave no way of 

the ratio of la in the feeder 
plants, but there are layoffs. The 
union is now making a survey. 


last five weeks or more. 


Union figures show 12,000 a 
laid off in GM plants, but the 
pany refuses : fi 


Automotive News, house o 
of the auto : 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN Be ig, Be 
DETROIT.—Congressional can- ae” 
didates for the 1956 elections are 7 
emerging here with petitions and| es 
appeals to voters. Other potential’ 
candidates were seeking- opinions 
as to whether they Could make it # 
come November. oe 
was the candidacy of Negro wo-} 
man leader, State. Sénator Cora 
Brown, who has come out for the: 


T..Machrowitz, a cold war backer, Fa oo 


who is never seen even at election (| 
Bets we ee ee Bee RNs S n 


time in the majority of his-Con-if 
gressional. , District, the Negto }. = 
ghetto. | ‘ 
Rev. Charles A. Hill, well known!) os 
Negro leader in labor, peace and | eeu eS ee 
civil liberties struggles, is circu-| 
lating his,petitions in the 15th Con- 
gressional District, Detroit, where 
he piled up 7,000 votes in a by-|Dondero, Royal Oak, Pontiac, a 
election last November. The in-| vicious foe of labor, though no can- 
cumbent here is John Dingell,|didate has yet been picked. 
elected recently on his late father’s * 
name, MEANWHILE in _ preparation 


In the highly industrialized 16th|for 1956, basing himself on the 


REV. CHARLES HILL 


state offices are also up with | 
timent here that Governor 


Wil-| the: 


in 


sen 


‘ 


liams may run for a fifth term. 


«4 


/By JAMES DOLSEN __ cee 
os sPHILADELPHIA~Late Friday afternoon (Feb. 4) the 
(“Rested” in) its case in the trial here 
rg, National Legislative Director of 


prosecution wound > 
of Dr. Albert Blum 


‘the Communist Party, under’ the 
membership provision of the ‘Smith 


Act. 


In the four weeks of the trial, 


ment had put on nine witnesses, of 
whom five were FBI* undercover 
agents. Three of these agents re- 
vealed themselves for the first time: 
John. Hasenkamp and Wm. P. Mac- 
Leod, both of Baltimore; and Har- 


Congressional District (Dearborn,| New Deal coalition in Michigan, 
Downriver, Ford plant), Carl Stel- led b aintwait lak d d 
lato, president of Ford\Local 600,|"° °Y OFSanized labor and made 
is reported seeking attitudes of|"P also of the Negro people's 
prominent community leaders to-;movement for increased represen- 
ward his. possible candidacy. tation, farmers and’ community 
; young me se the gr grt groups Mr. Staebler, State Dem 
8s CONSIGered pretty MHUCA OF.8 wet chairman, has set a goal for 10,- 
squib. All the above announced or ae he 

prospective candidates would run|900 workers in’ the election’ cam- 

paign. 


on the Democratic ticket. 
In the Sixth District (Flint, Lan- Organization meetings have been 


—_ Ose: teen wt ge Don Hay- carrieti out in 50 counties, At each 
worth ha C 

the wrath ot teen bios teu Dome meeting a poll is being taken of 
cratic Party leaders with his anti- those present of all potential can- 
small-farmers stand, and talk is didates for President. 
abroad that George Stevens, well- 
known co-worker Of organized la-|those attending favored Adlai 


bor and poor farmers in the Sixth) stevenson for President, Estes Ke- 
might make the run for Congress. goes 
. fauver running second and Gov. 
Labor and its farm and Negro hird. Th 
allies feel that break-through might Averell Harriman a poor third. The 
occur in’ Grand Rapids where in-| organization drive for 10,000 cam- 
cumbent Republican Gerald Ford|paign workers is expected to be 
has a bad voting record. Up in the|completed by April 15. 
Seventh District (Port Huron) in-| Besides the Congressional and 
cumbent Jesse Wolcott is retiring! Presidential races the New Deal 
and: a coalition of labor and farm-| coalition seeks to win a majority of 
ers.is backing Dr. Ira McCoy whojseats. in the 110-member State 


: 


Staebler said that 65 percent’ of established in eS, 


ry Walter, a steelworker, from 


‘Bucks County. Hasenkamp and 


Walter are employed by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. 

Only two ofall the witnesses 
testified to events within the indict- 
ment period—the three years prior 
to Oct. 6, 1954. Thesé were Her- 
man E. Thomas, Allentown, - Pa., 


munist, leaders two years ago and 
Walter. Thomas alleged that Blum- 
berg had instructed him and several 
others at a class. that “only by a 


Dictatorship of the Proletariat be 


WALTER testified that at a 
meeting of the “Steel”- club to 
which he belonged, Blumberg— 


proletarian revolution” could - the} 


the jury until the defense brought 
out that Stalin had said it: before 
the 1905 Russian Revolution to the 
‘Russian workers. He, used the word 


which began Jan. 30, the Govern-|«aims ” not “gins.” ~ 


oo 


‘MacLEOD alleged that in 1941 
he -had dropped into a-bookstore 
in Baltimore where he met Blum- 
berg. They discussed how. social- 
ism was to be achieved in this 
country. 

The discussion wound up in a 
lunchroom with the “pointblank™ 
question to him by Blumberg as to 
whether he (MacLeod) “would be 


the streets of Baltimore . . 4 as a 
good Communist!” ‘ 

The witness’. allegation was 
designed to hit the front page of 


FBI informer, who testified in the : : 
ve Phil C jthe newspapers. It did — in the 
trial of the nine Philadelphia ,/ Baltimore Sun {Blumberg’s home 


town), which. headed the story: 
City Teacher Says Blumberg 
Cited Need For ‘Force, Blood’ 


After these two alleged meetings 
with Blumberg the witness never 
saw him again, MacLeod’s tale was 
so incredible that during a gruelling 


leress examination of the witness 


the proesecutor’s face reflected vi- 
sibly the apprehension that the 
witness might “spill the beans” as 


who directed a reading and discus- 


Political Biography’—had declared 
at the conclusion of the study that 
“The same tactics will have to be’ 
used in the U.S.” 

The stoolpigeon also “recalled” 
after prodding by the prosecutor— 


ran a good race there two years|House of Represeritatives and 34- 
ago. member State Senate, both of 
Strenuous efforts will be made| which are controlled. by Republi- 
agdin to defeat incumbent Rep. | cans. The Governorship and five 


on Friday, March 23, 8 p.m. 

The meeting will be held at 
Milda Hall, 3140: S. Halsted St. 
It will mark the conclusion of 
the 1956 Worker circulation 
campaign -in Illinois. 

Max Weiss, Smith Act victim 
whose trial opens in May, will be 
the main speaker. His topic will 
be “The Communists and the 
Constitution.” 

* 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT, Illi- 
nois Communist leader whose 
Smith Act appeal is now before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, will 

also speak. Among other sub- 

_. fects, he.will deal with th 

: = hg in the U. S. and its role 

_ in the major struggles of the day, ° 
Chairman of the meeting will be 


CHICAGO, — Two of Chi- 
cagos finest sons, William Z. 
Foster and Gil Green, will be 
paid a glowing tribute at a mass 
rally sponsored by the Illinois 
Freedom of the Press Committee 


Press Drive Windup 2 
Be Iribute to Gil Green, Wm. L. Fos 


that the Biography had declared: 
“We need es three things—guns, 
guns,-and more guns.” This must 
have sounded very incendiary to: 
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“I have been a fugitive: not 
from justice but from injustice,” 
Gil Green: wrote in a memorable 
letter to writer Ed Lahey of the 
Chicago Daily News. This letter 
pointed out that Gil Green was 
returning because of “the reason- 
able assurance that America is 
going to remain true to its own 
Constitution and Bill of Rights 
and that men and women.of dif- 
ferent political views would have 
the right to hold and advocate 


* 


GREEN, the Illinois Commv- - 
nist leader, was one of those con- 


the Marx-. . victed in the first Smith Act trial, 


at the time when McCarthyis 


was on the ascendency 


At 
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Rally on 


sion of the book “Joseph Stalin—A to what was the inducement for 


his testimony. . 

THE OTHER two witnesses who 
testified to, alleged advocacy by the 
defendant of force and. violence 
were Mrs. Dorothy: K. Swann (pre-: 
viously known as “Funn”) and Mrs. 
‘Mary Staleup Markward. Both 
have testified in many anti-Com- 
munist trials and hearings and have 
become well trained in the process.’ 
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munist Party. 


Foster is widely known and 
respected in Chicago where he 
was active during the 20s in 
leading great labor organizin 
movements which in fact laid 
the groundwork for the merged 
labor movement of 16 million 


womtery. joday. : 


IT WAS Foster who pioneer- 
ed in the organization of the 
packinghouse workers and_ the 
steelworkers during the period 
from 1918 to 1922. Though too 
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willing to take a riflé‘and fight in| 


Ing P< .8 Saat 

Gerald Bullock,- NAACP legis- 
lative director, announced ‘tha 
rangements had been made-~ to 


D.C., leaving here by train Satur- 
day afternoon, March 3. = > 
__. The plan for a large public rally, 
| the first to be held by the NAACP 
‘in four months, was projected 
Willoughby Abner, NAACP bra 
president. He proposed ‘that minis- 
ters throughout the city be asked 
to join in sponsoring the rally. Ab- 
ner. took note of the spirited and. 
militant feeling among the people 
in support. of the struggles being 
we in the South against Dixie- 
crat terror. | 

The NAACP méeting also re- 
flected the mood of _fight-back, 
and several members noted that at 
'that very moment a meeting of 
thousands was being held in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to support the bus 
ycott. 
“The least we can do here is give 


yes, 


The Rev. A. Lincoln James, 
‘tor of the Greater macheohe Bap- 
tist Chuch, supported the proposal 
‘for picketing not in Chicago 
‘but in other Illinois towns where 
_ company ‘also operates the bus 
neds *5 

The minister said that he would 
“be one of those who-will put a 


welcome anyone who will join me.” 
Several of the union members pres- 
ent reported on large sums : 
.ed at their shops in support of the 
boycott in Montgomery and 
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to New York f the : 
celebration. This. will. be’ gives 


to the community which brous 
in the highest number of 
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Eastland, Public 


~ JHE ELEVATION of Public Eoemy No; L other- 
wise known as Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi, > 
the chairmanship of the powerful Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, would be a calamity. for the country. _ Eastland is - 
next in line, under the devilish seniority procedure, for the 
post left vacant by the death of veteran New Dealer Har- 
vey Kilgore of West Virginia. 

Who could-be worse fitted than Eastland, defier of 
oa Supreme Court—for a post with a major voice over ~ 
appointments to the judiciary? Who could be worse fitted 
than Eastland+foe of the Negro’ people and of labor—f6r 
“a key post in the disposition of civil rights and labor leg- 

islation? 

The people should call on the Demoératic Party in 
the Senate to remove him immediately. | 

In Eastland we see the tendency of two highly sinister 
forces—-a discredited McCarthyism and vicious, and des- 
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Newre ministers aia up. by OEE A cops because of their lehdesdile ' in ihe “he aia 
Included were, (left to right) Rev. R. D.-Abernathy, Rey. Garner (not indicted), Refus Lewis, Rev. 


Leroy R. Bennett, Rev. W. 


_By ALFRED MAUND 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. . (FP). 
The dignity and forebearance of 
Negro residents has put to. ut- 
ter shame the moral climate ot 
this city that has been describ- 
ed as being “several stages low- 
er than the bottomless 

Eighty-nine participants .. 
the boycott of transit buses were 
arraigned Feb. 24 on charges 
of violating an ancient state law 
originally designed to harass la- 
bor unions, The Negro commu- 
nity responded. to this whole- 
sale roundup by declaring a.d; y 
of pilgrimage and prayer. Théy 
pledged to shun all vehicles énd 
to walk everywhere they went. 
They held special services . in 
the churches on the theme of 
“loving your enemies,” 

At the same time, Gov, James 
E. Folsom was presiding over 
a gathering of the states edi- 
tors and publishers whom. he 
had summoned to discuss means 
of alleviating racial tension in 


Alabama... Sinee this .was the 
same group who had virtually 
unanimously. opposed: his elec- 
tion to office, Folsom’s move 
was compared by one observer 
to that of “a man hanging from 
the edge of a cliff by one hand 
asking somebody who has been 
trying to murder him’ to pull 
him up.” 
handled the affair badly. “The 
racial difference is:one of the 
most fundamental! of all human 
nature, outside of reproduction,” 
he rambled, And then, a remark 
that drew applause from White 
Citizens Council. leaders: “No 
one in his right mind-thinks that 
colored children and white. chil- 
dren -will be goitig to school to- 
gether in Alabama in the fore- 
seeable future.” 
* 

EDITOR James E. Mills of 
the Scripps - Howgrd Birming- 
ham Post-Herald arose to say 
that racial questions must be 
solved according to 
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Who souped-up teen-agers? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE HOT-ROD is a 
child of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury, nursed on torques and 
weaned on carburetors, He has 
transferred the affection our 
young once o« 

had for dapple- . 

gray dobbin ta 

th , Thunder 

bird Special V- 

8, And it ae 


teenagers, we are told—had a car- 
nival of violence. that brought 
out the National Guard and its 
paraphernalia of cafbines. 
one page I read that the 
kids raced to the. streets dam- 
aging passing autos and smash- 
store windows when their 
drag-racing was halted. 
On the next page I see a full- 
page ad in letters six inches. high 


| that is also about Daytona Beach. 


It says exultantly “FORD WINS 


AT .STOCK CAR RACING 


“OLYMPICS".” Hallelluia, the ad 
sings in crescendo, the V-8 
rw fe its taillight to all one 
petitors in the ‘Olympi 
steck car racing at 


Phd 


Beach, “Florida.” No other cars 


could compete with its sizzlin 
; no car cou 


And the governor - 


“tradition, 


—ecutives, 


F, Alford, Rev. J. H, Cherry, Rev. H. M. Herbert, and Eli Judkins. 


but he had no proposal to offer. 
Jack Brock,-editor of the Alaba- 
ma Labor News and avowed 
member of the Montgomery 
WCC, declared that labor unions 
have sought “to raise the Negro 
economically, but the’ rank and 
file will fight tooth and nail to 
prevent mongrelization of the 
races. 

Folsom suggested formation 
of a 25-member interracial com- 
mission to advise pyblic officials. 
This received approval, as he 
promised not to haye any “wild 
and woolly” Negro leaders on 
the commission. 

At the Dexter Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, a block away from 
the capitol, it was hard to find 
what “wild and woolly” people 
the governor was talking about. 
The indicted Negroes had gath- 
ered fer: a special. prayer meet- 
ing. They represented every 
walk of life — ministers, physi- 
cians, college - professors{ stu- 
dents, seamstresses, ‘ porters, 
postal employes, 
small — businessmen, 
service men. They sang a hymn 


with words specially written for ’ 


to the tune’ of 
The yr- 


the occasion, 
“Old-Time Religion.” 
ics went: 
We are moving on to victory- 
We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
With hope and dignity. : 
We. will all stand together. . . 
Until we all are free. 
Black and white both are broth- 

ers. . . 
To live in harmony. 

+ | 

REV. M. L. KING, youthful 

president of the © organization 


‘which coordinates boycoot stra-— 


tegy, told the . meeting, “We 
have been 
cally, - excluded - socially. and 
dominated politically. But we 
are funny. The Negro is funny. 

can endure. He can smile. 


Hs can keep hoping and striv- 


match Ford “for straightaway ac- . ~ 
. Seen iva, A me 8 a 


sitter singing “Nobody Knows 
le I've Seen,” 


insurance ex- 


ted economi-~ 


| perate racism—to fuse. a 


THE RED-BAITING attack in’ New Orleans last 
week on Manhattan Borough President Hulan Jack by the 
Southern racists is only one of a series of recent develop- 
ments which illustrate this perilous tendency in-our nation 

—perilous, that is, to the people’s freedom. 

Sen. Eastland and the White Citizens Councils from 
the’ outset of their campaign against the Supreme Court 
ruling have tried in typical McCarthyite fashion to pic- 
ture the Negro people's movement for equal rights'as a 
Communist plot. Recently Sen. Mundt (RSD) a McCarthy- 
ite spokesman who has as carried. the phony banner of 
anti-Communism to mask his bias against hick spoke be- 
fore the Mississippi legislature and urged a merger of the 
Dixiecrats and < most reactionary wing of the GOP. At 
a McCarthyite meeting in Carnegie Hall in New York last 
week there were two heroes, Jumping Joe, himself, and. 
Sen. Eastland, whose name was cheered to the rafters. 

One might have thought that Hulan Jack, who oc- 
cupies one of the highest posts ever held by a Negro in our 
country, and who presides as a sort of mayor over Man-— 
hattan’s two million population, would be immune rom 8 at- “ 


(Continued on Pout, 4) 
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A Personal Message 


By JOHN GATES e around 
(Editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker) 


Great events are sweep- 
ing our country this crucial 
year of 56. No day passes 
without important develop- 
ments in politics, in indus- 
try, in Labor, both here and 


abroad. 

As our paper has shown, the 
central menace to the‘ nation Rarely has the Daily Worker 
teday is the Dixiecrat conspir- and the Worker been needed as 
acy. This is further highlighted it i 
by the scandalous fact that Sen. 
Eastland, the Nation's No. 1 As you know we have, since 
subversive, is now slated to head i big the beginning of the year, been - 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. chain like the Scripps-Howard engaged in a campaign to ex- 
There are the tremendous move- press is forced by Daily pand our circulation. 


GOP Cocky as Ike Tells — 
Voters He Is Willing 


The Worker Washierton Bureau 
- WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower's declaration that he will run has placed 
the question of issues sharply before the foes of the Cadillac Cabinet. Some Democrats 


were hopeful that if Eisenhower took himself out of the race, they could conduct a rou-/ 


tine Demo-versus-GOP type of | 
campaign, without the necessity of SNORSRRERUREENNS Republicans in the middle west 
coming out forthrightly on too WSS max are deeply involved in the Super- 
many issues. | AK ior Oil Company  coagye of lobby- 
But the Eisenhower candidacy $ QO ‘ing activity for natural gas 
will focus attention most emphatie- \. S bill, The President's © was 
ally on the question_of interna- & oS foc _ Py oo? te ft; Y 7 | of 
a relaxation of ewe wa — . MQ pot ° + wastys the : ae 
‘g business powers behind t N | arp changes in the, economic | ae ee 
Eisenhower administration have %& SNe situation could, of course, alter : ee ee COURT up- 
heaved a sigh of relief since only SS ses sentiment significantly against the aes ae right of an employer to 
‘ . mens 6 \ use the Taft-Hartley .non-Com- 
the President, of all the GOP as | S administration. Speculation on the} |: ; : : . 
pirants, can effectively take cam- a hm timing of such a development! ..; : munist affidavit at NLRB hear- 
paign advantage of the relaxation Ss Siew =€=6 would be futile and a diversion ings. Employers may now chal- 
ef tensions that has already oc- | SAS Sw 6 from the realities of the existing lenge any union to comply with 
curred. \ =. situation. Administratio } this affidavit. 
* NS pacers SAP He cron her gh mH i BY UNANIMOUS vote pro- 
POWERFUL forces in Eisen- the major pitch of the GOP will , : duction: workers‘ at the Olin- 
hower’s immediate entourage feel he “Genbe “oceedeelie. aad cae Departn Methieson Chemical ‘Corp. plant 
that an important. prerequisite for | ae see Sete Prog in Essexville, Mich., have chosen 
victory is to dump Richard Nixon : ___— ohis the United Mine Workers, Dist. 
as the President's running mate. EISENHOWER f at me they pursue on the 3 up. 50 as their bargaining repre- 
They feel that Nixon is a liability arm question during the campaign . sentative. The election followed 
among labor and Negro voters, on| mand for’ greater production of the will depend in good part on the| twé periods to 87 and 93 cents. a 3-day strike in which the prin- 
the-question of corruption, and On|; so continental ballistic missile results of the vote on the Senate * : cipal demand was recognition of 
a lene cf. Bicherthviem. tli (ICBM). as the be-all of foreign farm bill late this week or next. UNITED TEXTILE Workers the union. 


campaign assets are limited to the policy. The same holde true for : ; om 
j ° ® @® 
Mehannyne sector, the avowed and unavowed candi- 4 : ‘ 
The attempt to get Eisenhower dates for the Demoeratic nomina- age is W | an | | 


to accept some one else. will bej;i,., 


pressed _ becavs’ enhowey support |, The big question now is whe-| By GEORGE MORRIS | 

ers that, in electing a vice pres-|‘her the AFL-CIO and Liberal As of last Thursday the legal minimum hourly wage in all industries covered by the 
spokesmen will recognize that the|/_, . | y 

Fair Labor Standards Act was $1 an hour. Any-employer paying less than that amount 


ident, the nation may. be electing 
‘ar Nixan’e| BM line would probably be the 
a successor to Eisenhower. Nixons) -. of death for any Democratic|—or forty dollars for a five-day forty-hour week, or $177.33. a month — is subject to 


major lability Pca de not wani{eandidate running against Eisen- charges of violations of the law. 3 : 
to be in the position of heving te | hower. m - Raises from a penny to a top| Pared for the chiselers after March stand te be the biggest gainers 
ign for Nixon instead of Eis-| \ of 25 ; ss Rin: aver talinieins 
odie: as the Democrats might} WITH the increased confidence sat — ese a About half of the workers be- 
attempt to force them.to do, jin GOP ranks as a result of Eis- ~ low the $1.00 an hour category 
The labor and liberal forces who' enhower’s ji there will|have been getting below $1.00 anjare in the South. The next larg- 
aim at ending the Cadillac domin-| prebably be a greater demand from |hour. . jon group is in the Northeast] 14. com holding for the $1.25 
ion in the White House will be/the likes of Senators Barry Gold- The Wage-Hour. Administration, Where about an eighth of the fac- | : | . 
compelled by the President's de- Neb) aig. wee Carl Curtis has headed by Newell Brown is pre- tory workers, get below $1.00. | : 
cision to take another look at the , paring for a flood of complaints. 


*. . . b the t : tice 
ee ee ee 1 ge ec gaa The division added 375 field in-| 
| The possibility of a> sharp re- Vestigators to the 475 it had and 


The Administration will try to , 
sell the electorate on the argument buff to this harassing tactic exists raised the number of field officers 
that the “new” line proposed yi the big building trades unions by 27 to 68, to handle the situ- 


Nikita Khrushchev at the Soviet|/mobilization here ‘next Tuesday |tion. 
Communist Party Congress recent-/through Thursday, The violations will come. Of 
ly was achieved as a result of Dul-| It is uncertain how much Eisen- 'that there can be no doubt. An: 
les’ cold-war policies. howers decision -will affect the ‘indication of what may come can|. 
" role of the civil rights issue in the|be gained from the record of com- 
“THIS represents a reiteration of election. The President will make ‘plaints handled by the Wage-Hour 
of the claims that the Administra-|~*2¢ break—as many promises on office in 1954, the last full year 
tion will, of course, issue enough civil rights as any other GOP can-| under the 75-cent minimum, 16 
didate, '  lyears after the law's enactment. 


warnings about the continuin 7 hould ) 
“dangers” from the Soviet Union Taq gompeign foe here § - 


to ensure continuation of the fab-|> to 
ulously lush war contracts. - 01 
On the ultra-right wing of the’ 
GOP, Knowland, M y, Jen- 
ner, and their like i i 
beliicose 
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ILLINOTS 


11th District REPEC 
inne B. femge: 


gel, flediecbutic  enndidate 3 U.S. | 
‘Senator in Illinois, this week came 


out in favor of the Powell amend- 
‘ment to bar federal school aid 
from states which have’ segregated gainst 
schools. gainst “the favoritism to Bi 

He disclosed his stand in a reply | ness which we have seen in ash. 
to a Negro delegate, J. E. Lawson,| ington during these three years.” 
of Painters Local 1332, at the Stengel blasted Republican Sen. 
monthl ting of Labor's League Fverett Dirksen as sponsor of 
for Politftal Education last week! 1}. <o-called “Millionaire's Amend- 
at the IBEW Hall. ment” to sharply reduce income 

“As a legislator,” said Stengel,|taxes and finance the bulk of fed- 
“L supported that same principle|era] government o by 
when I voted for the Jenkins} means of a 10 percent federal sales 
amendment to bar state aid to those | tay. 

Earl 


. LLPE County Secretary 
Quinn disclosed plans for a labor 
caravan in September throughout 
Illinois in support of Stengel. He 
_|said the schedule called for rallies 
in 15 towns, each to draw motor- 
cades from the surrounding five 
or six counties. Arrangements for 
this tour were being made by' 
Clyde Betts of the Railway Clerks, 
chairmar of ‘the Macon County 
LLPE. : 


QUINN also disclosed some of 
the mere plans already being 
develo such unions as the 
railroa pth the barbers, the 
machinists, the ladies garment 
workers, the railway clerks and the} 
— He said that arrangements 

ave already been made for a series 
of nine LLPE-sponsored TV shows, | 
beginning in September. 


Progress toward uniting the 
LLPE and CIO-PAC in the county | 
was reported by LLPE chairman 
Thomas Murray. He said that be- 
cause of Sey - technical problems, 
main! different methods which 
have bast used in endorsing ecan- 
didates by the AFL. and CIO at 
the city, county, state and national 
levels, the merger of the two po- 
litical action groups here has been 
delayed. 

“But we are in complete accord,” 
Murray assured the LLPE dele- 
gates, “and we will be working 
very closely together regardless of 
whether the merger has been 
formalized.” 

* 


HE listed the LLPE and CIO- 
'PAC chairmen in the congressional 
‘districts of Cook County as fol- 
lews: 

First District, 
‘LLPE, Willoughby Abner, 
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A LEADER of the Japanese 
teachers union in real life, Eiji 
Okada ‘plays the role of a school 
teacher in “Hiroshima,” a pow- 
erful anti-war film opening at the 
Cinema Annex, March 16. Re- 
duced rate tickets are being 
made available to_ religious, 
peace and labor groups. 
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THOUSANDS OF ILLINOIS workers will get a wage in- 
crease this week when the $1 an hour minimum wage law goes 
into effect. In the lowest-paid categories of workers in this state 
who are covered by the federal law are textile, needle trades, 
leather and leather products workers. | 

* 


MOVING AHEAD TOWARD a merger are the AFL and CIO 
central badies in the Quad-Cities area. Committees were at work 
this week on a constitution for the new organization, to take in 
50,000 workers in this “farm oquigeseet capital of the U.S.” 


portunity i : 
‘the Taft-Hartley -Act. However, it 
was indicated that the endorse- 
peat Se ee ee 


Lere, U leader and 
Democratic candidate. — 


for CIO-PAC; 9th District, Fred! 
Albi, LLPE, E. A. Rissman, CIO-| 
PAC; 10th District, John 

LLPE, Marvin E. Lore, CIO- AG 


Candidate from Steel 


That Lad on Picket 
Line Was Me'—Hinko 


CHICAGO. — A plea for the sup- for repeal of the hy aly ye e-em 

port of voters in the 4th “It’s a ‘hate-labor’ law,” he 

sional District was being made by|°¢> ” “bern im an era of hatred for 

Michael Hinko, who as the regular labor and designed to destroy the 

Democratic candidate faces a hard orderly existence of the trade union 

fight to win the primary on, April, ™@vement.” 

10. . Outlining his eptire program be- 
Hinko appeared before the Cook ‘fore the LLPE monthly meeting, 

County branch of Labor's League|Hinko said that he was for a “ 

for Political Education and won| ful world,” addin that he. favored 


the LLPE endorsement. This 2 Strong ‘and ing” tion -for 
week, the United Auto Workers) the U. S. He declared that he. fav- 


per, Plant Gate News, also gave|° ored expansion of world trade, a 
im support. “retum to the princi of Point 

Describi Four,” and the stren ing of the 
friend of United Nations.” ’ 


LLPE of his ibe His program included federal aid 
bor movement the years to education, tax reduction for lew 
that he worked as a radio coil wind-|and moderate income families, 
er, as a building trades laberer and|Stimulating small business and 
as a steelworker. The 35-year-old | deterring monopolies. He made 
Hinko is makin his first bid to be|20 mention of the civil ri ctor 
elected in this Republican-held 4th/or of the situation. 
District, now represented by Rep. | Park aoe: is in the Pr Sorc 
William MeVey, whose fecord is * 
considered anti-labor and reaction-} HE WENT into detail on his 
my cany Ute js Chinege aug the 
depression tani is fe Sony hardships of 
a an unemplo a 
ot aie cme . 
As an open hearth he at Re- 
public Steel, he rth helper at Re 
of rb pastes Steelworkers Local 1033 
ipated in the bitter Little 
_ ‘Strike of 1987 during which 
the Memorial Day Massacre took 
place outside the Republic plant. 
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STATE CANDIDATES are on endorsed this year by a 
joint committee of AFL, CIO, railroad brotherhoods and mine 


workers. 
+ 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS will get little comfort out of 
this quote from F. W. Specht, president of Armour & Co., im his 
recent report on the high profit trend for the company in 1956: 
““If our earnings expectations for 1956. are realized, you may be 
sure that we will give every consideration to the matter—of divi- 
dends for stockholders.” 

+ 


MANY UNIONS HERE are urging their members to get reg- 
istered: in- order to vote in the April 10: ct 
polling places will be open in Chicago on March 13 for new reg- 
istrations and changes of address. Up to that time, registrations 
wil! be taken at the City Hall. 

* 


THE CALL HAS gone out for “1,000 active workers” to help 
out in the 10th Congressienal District election campaign where 
Marvin E. Lore is the labor-endorsed candidate for Congress. The 
CIO-PAC meetings are held every Friday evening new at the 10th 
District Hall, Madison and Harlem in Forest Park. 

. 


“SHOULD THE MINIMUM wage be raised to $1.25?” 
one of the questions being asked by Rep. Charles Boyle of his 
constitutents in the 12th Congressional District. He is conducting 
a poll on issues relating to civil liberties, housing, schools, taxes, 


_foteign policy, etc, 


- Act Here to Aid Struggle in South 


CHICAGO. — Reacting vigorous-'ner took note of the spirited and;to the bus company officials here welcome anyone who will join me.” 
ly to the news of the sharpening militant feeling among the people in Chicago,” said Charles Hayes, Several of the union members a ) 
civil rights struggle in the South, | in oumner) of the struggles being | district director of the CIO United} ent reported on large sums co lect- 
the Chicago branch of the National, waged in the South against Dixie-|Paekinghouse Workers. ed at their shops im support ef the 
Association for the Advancement |crat terror. The Rev. A. Lincoln James, pas-| boycott in Montgomery and the 


himself as “more than 
” Hinko told the 
‘ound in the la- 


* 


ALTHOUGH he is the official '},;. 
Democratic candidate, Hinke i is ~ 
ing challenged in-the prima 
‘Carl Steinweg, the choice eager AY | 
Emil C. Pacini. The contest, in fact, 
marks an open break between the|° 
Pacini machine in the 10th Ward|® 
and the county Democratic organi- 
zation. 


Hinke told the LLPE that he is 


George eiiies 
CIO- 


of Colored People last week took; The NAACP meeting also re- tor of the Greater Bethesda Bap- 
tist Chuch, supported the proposal 
for picketing not only in Chicago 
but in other Illinois towns where 


the following actions: 
1.—Pressed for a larger delega- 


flected the mood “of . fight-back, 


and several members noted that at 


‘Negro leaders there who have been|; 
indicted. 


Abner stated that the “Bundles’ 


that very moment a meeting of 
thousands was being held in Mont-' this company also operates the bus! . 


'gomery, Ala., to support the bus lines. 
boycott. The minister said that he would 


“The least we can do here is give “be one of those who will put ajing brought to the bundle sian: 
them support in terms of protest ‘picket sign on my shoulder and at © 04-408 E. 47 St. 


Hyde Park Peace Parley Seen as 
Secs <a Spur to Other Chicago C ommunities 


ery,. get where the boycott is be-} 


erald Bullock, .NAACP legis- 
lative Baier gg egy omy. that ar 


Hinko coined out that it that the 
| District is a highly ees 


number of eta 


for the South” campaign was pick- 
ing up momentum, with large 
amounts of food and clothing be-;including 


tion to leave here on Saturday,| 
March~3, for the nationwide civil! 
rights lobby in Washington, D. C., 
to be held March 4-6. 
2.—Planned a large public pally 
sometime in the middle of Marc 
to demonstrate for civil rights and 
to hear.a sp seyprr ees on the Wash- 


a para for comms tinns and 


- picketing protests aimed at the Na- 
tional City 1 Lines, 616 S, Michigan 
“te of- 

oper- 


for peace.” | 
It was ted that there was 
unanimity On such issues as stop-|lonia 
ping A-bomb tests, developing uni- 
versal disarmament, pressing for tic co 
further negotiation among the major} A 


es we iddle East, domes-}*8¢ Gitte 
or Peace, quences of the celd ¥ >. ¢ 
held in Hyde Park by the Com- 
Conference on er 


7 
£ 


The following statement was 
issued here this week by Claude 
Lightfoot, chairman; in behalf 
of. the Illinois-Indiana District 
Board of the Communist Party: 
° +. a 

The current drive to build the 
Marxist press in the United 
States, principally the Daily 
Worker and The Worker, takes 
place against the background of 
many struggles by the American 
people to achieve justifiable de- 
mands. 

The labor movement has — 
ed in order to be able to struggle 
more effectively on such issues 
as are now being fought out in 
the Westinghouse and -Kohler 
strikes, as well as to advance on 
many other broad fronts. 

We see the heroic struggles of 
the Negro people for equality, 
typified by the bus boycott in 
Montgomery, Ala., unfolding at 
a rapid rate in the face of un- 
bridled terrorism and brazen de- 
fiance of law and order, 

* 

ON A broad scale; the people 
are in motion on the major elec- 
toral issues of 1956, the farmers 
are in ferment, labor and its al- 
lies are out to reverse the reac- 
tionary trends of recent years, 
liberals and progressive forces 
are emerging from the fog of 
McCarthyite fear and suspicion 
which has grip our country. 

These struggies will undoubt- 
edly expand and embrace even 
larger sections of the - people's 
movement. It is in this connec- 
tion that the role of the Marx- 
ist press is decisive. 

An expanded circulation for 
the Daily Worker and The Work- 
er is essential for the clarity and 
the direction. in which these 

movements will develop. 

* 


IT IS this press which can 
help.strengthen the independent 
contribution of the left in the 
merged labor. movement, which 
will keep the main issues fore- 
most. throughout the 1956 elec- 
tion campaign; which has 
pioneered in the field of Negro 
rights and can give invaluable 
leadership in the momentous 
struggles now unfolding. 

It is the Daily Worker and 
The Worker which has the abil- 
ity to help develop the broad- 
est unity and strength of the peo- 


_ Press Drive Wi 
Be Tribute to Gil Green, Wn. 


CHICAGO. — Two of Chi- 
cagos finest sons, William Z. 
Foster and Gil Green, will be 
paid a glowing tribute at a mass 
rally sponsored by the [Illinois 
Freedom of the Press Committee 


> m 
se 


ple’s movement, discern the main 
enemy in each situation, . give 


clarity and direction- and confi-. 


dence to the people's movement 
in carrying on these struggles to 
a successful conclusion. 


Along with seeing the need 
for greater circulation both na- 
tionwide and in our district, we 
also saw real possibilities this 
year for the rapid expansion of 
the readership of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. 

* 


RESULTS in the present drive 
have borne out.this estimate in 
-gsome areas. In others, the drive 
lags seriously, endangering the 
overall objectives set by the Iili- 
nois Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. 

In keeping with our pledge of 
full support for the drive, we 
now -ask that steps be taken at 
once to overcome these weak- 
nesses, to end short-sighted in- 
effective: approaches, to make 
the necessary changes wherever 
insufficient importance is being 
given to press work. 

We call on our entire mem- 
bership to get into this drive now 
and help guarantee its- fulfill- 


ment, 
a 


WE ASK all members to par- 
ticipate fully in the March 10- 
23 mobilization to insure a suc- 
cessful climax to the drive. All 
Communists in this district are 
asked to: join in the house-to- 
house canvassing being conduct- 

, ed by the'Illinois Freedom of 
the Press Committee. 

We declare that no task in this: 
period is of more importance be- 
fore our party than to do just 
that! 

We especially ask for this mo- 
bilization of our Illinois-Indiana 
members in tribute to our be- 
loved comrade Gil Gréen. In the 
past, he has always been a source 
of great inspiration to us in the 
building of the Marxist press. 
Now, with his return, there is 
no finer welcome we can give 
him, no greater tribute we can 
pay him at this time than to 
work during these weeks to up- 
hold the cireulation and the in- 
fluence here in this district of 
the press to which he gave so 
much. 

This is also how we will be- 
gin to spread the demand. for 


” CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


“Amnesty!” for Gil Green and for 
his many valiant co-workers who 
have been victimized during 
era of witchhunting and war 
hysteria! 


Keller to Speak : 


CHICAGO. — James Keller, one 
of twa ——— residents who will 
be tried in'a Chicago Federal Court 
on May 1 for alleged violation of 
the supervisory. parole provisions 
of the Walter-McCarran Law, will 
address a joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago Russian and Ukranian De- 
fense Committee on Sunday, 
March 4, at 3 p.m., to be held at 
2757 W. LeMoyne. 


— 


‘alks on Ballet 


CHICAGO. — Ballet as a bridge 
to peace and understanding will 
be discussed Wednesday evening, 
March 7, by Miss Ann Barzel, Chi- 
cago authority on the dance. . 

Her lecture, illustrated by films 
of ballet, Soviet and American 
style, is sponsored by the Chicago 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship at the Midland Hotel, 172 W. 
Adams, 8 p.m, } 
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Emergency steps were called for thin week to complete The 


Worker drive on March 23 through a full mobilization of readers 


of the paper. - 


The Illinois Freedom of the Press Committee outlined the 


following: plan: 


1—Press builders in each community and shop are to ot to- 
gether this week to work out concrete plans for completion of theig 
quotas, in terms of how reriewals are to be handled, where new 


subs are to be secured, what individuals are to Canvass, what ‘target — 


points are to bé set between now and March 23. 


 2-The perloc 
a concentration 


from March 10 to March 23 is to be declared 
ation period in the drive, with everything else put aside — 
this im order to guarantee fulfillment of quotas. - = 4 


The standings as of Feb, 25 were as follows; 


Albany Park 
Central. West 


9th Congressional =.-....._------ 100 


12th Congressional 
Lawndale = 


West Suburban anaes Ss<25 


: Southwest 
*Hyde Park 


South Chicago ,~—-.G3e22-< 


~~ —_— -—- - — 
~~ . 


Labor Supporters —- 
Miscellaneous 
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CHICAGO. — Prominent Mid- 
west leaders are sponsoring the 


' 


Conference. to Repeal the Walter- 


McCarran ~Law and Defend the 


sall Parley March_18 On Foreign Born 


on Sunday, March 18. 

The session, — @ con- 
erence banquet in the evening, 
will take. place at the Midwest 


Rights of Foreign Born Americans’ Hotel, 6 North Hamlin. 


LOL OLLIE GE LOL LL LL ELLE EE ly AP 


co Friday, March 23, 8 p.m. 

The meeting will be held at 
Milda Hall, 3140 S. Halsted St. 
It will mark the conclusion of 
the 1956 Worker circulation 
campaign in Illinois. 

Max Weiss, Smith Act victim 
whose trial opens in May, will be 
the main speaker. His topie will 
be “The Communists and the 
Constitution.” 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT, Illi 
nois Communist leader whose 
Smith Act appeal is now before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, will 


up 


“I have been a fugitive not 
from justice but from injustice,” 
Gil Green wrote in a memorable 
letter to writer Ed Lahey of the 
Chicago Daily News. This letter 
pointed out that Gil Green. was 
returning because of “the reason- 
able assurancevthat America is 
going to remain true to its own 

onstitution and Bill. of Rights 
and that men and women of dif- 
ferent political views would have 
the right to hold and advocate 
them. = & 


GREEN, the Illinois Commu- 
nist leader, was one of those con- 
victed in the first SmithsAct trial, . 
at the time when McCarthyism 


- was on the ascendency in the 


U. S. | 

“" the mass —se March - 

catunity to pay full tribute ta 
Equally 


William Z. Ww. 
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munist Party? 

Foster is widely known and 
respected in Chicago where he 
was active curing the 20s in 
leadin t r. organizin 
sacettedte whiae in faet laid 
the groundwork‘for the merged 
labor movement of 16 million 
workers today. é : a ee 


IT WAS Foster who pieneer- 


ill to come to Chicage to speak, 
Foster is well known to many - 
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celebration. This will be 
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l. Fost 


to New York for the May Day 
given 
to the community which brought 
in the highest number of. 
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Negro ministers rounded up by Montgomery cops because of their leadership in the bus. boycott. 
Included were (left.to right) Rev. R. D. Abernathy, Rev. Garner (not indicted), Refus Lewis, Rev. 


Leroy R. Bennett, Rey. W 


By ALFRED MAUND 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. (FP). 
The dignity. and forebearance of 
Negro residents has put to ut- 
ter shame the moral climate. of 
this city that.has been deserib- 
ed as being “several stages low- 
er than the bottomless pit.” 

Fighty-nine participants in 
the boycott of transit buses were 
arraigned Feb. 24 on charges 
of violating an ancient state law 
originally designed to harass la- 
bor unions. The Negro commu- 
nity responded to this whole- 
sale roundup by declaring a day 
of pilgrimage and prayer. They 
pledged to shun all vehicles and 
to walk everywhere they went. 
They held special services in 
the churches on the theme of 
“loving your enemies.” 

At the same time, Gov. James 
E. Folsom was presiding over 
aagathering of the state's edi- 
tors and publishers whom he 
had summoned to discuss means 
of. alleviating racial tension in 


Alabama. Since this was. the 
same group who had virtually 
unanimously opposed his elec- 
tion to - office, .Folsom’s. move 


was cenape ret by. one observer 


to that of “a man hanging from 
the edge of a cliff by one hand 
asking somebody who has been 
trying to murder him to pull 
him up.” And the governor 
handled the affair badly. “The 
racial difference is one of the 
most fundamental of all human 
nature, outside of reproduction,” 
he rambled. And then, a renmiark 
that drew applause from White 
Citizens Council leaders: “No 
one in his right mind thinks that 
colored children and white chil- 
dren will be going to school to- 
gether in Alabama in the fore- 
seeable future.” 

* 

EDITOR James E. Mills of 
the Scripps - Howard Birming- 
ham Post-Herald arose to say 
that racial questions must be 
solved according to “tradition,” 


a—— 
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Assiqnument: USA 


Who souped-up teen-agers? 


‘By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE HOT-ROD is a 
child of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury, nursed on torques and 
weaned on carburetors.. He has 
transferred the affection our 
oung once : 
had for dupple- 
gray dobbin to’ 
the special V- 
dal V7. 
8. And if he - 
ets out of 
aed as he did 


‘ote 


u rl a sacbatin 
‘ae "tease 
he Florida city the other 


dey ly some 


It says exultantly 


teenagers, we are told—had a car- 
nival of violence. that brought 
out the National Guard and its 
paraphernalia of carbines. 

On one page I read. that the 
kids raced down the streets dam- 
od passing autos and smash- 

store windows when their 
erag-saring was halted. 

the next page I see a full- 

page ad in letters six inches high 

that is also about Daytona Beach. 

“FORD WINS 


AT STOCK CAR RACING 


’ “OLYMPICS’.” Hallelluia, the ad 


sings in crescendo, the V-8 
“showed its taillight to all com- 


‘petitors in the ‘Olym af 


stock. car racin at spas 


Beach, “Florida.” 

could compete with its sizalin 

performance; no ear cou 
sic F ord “for etn tier ace 


1 ration"; 5 Hes 8 hig 


ae Hag 


W. F, Alford, Rev. J. H., Cherry, Rev. H. M. Herbert, and Eli Judkins. — 


but he had no proposal to offer. 
Jack Brock, editor of the Alaba- 
ma Labor News and avowed 
member of the Montgomery 
WCC, declared that labor unions 
have sought “to raise the Negro 
economically, but the rank and 
file. will fight tooth and nail to 
prevent mongrelization of the 
races.” 

Folsom suggested formation 
of a 25-member interracial com- 
mission to advise public officials. 
This received approval, as he 
promised not te have any “wild 
and woolly” Negro leaders on 
the commission. 

At the Dexter Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, a block away from 
the capitol, it was hard to find 
what “wild and woolly” people 
the governor was talking about. 
The indicted. Negroes had gath- 
ered for a special prayer. meet- 
ing. They represented every 
walk of life — ministers, physi- 
cians, college professors, stu- 
dents, seamstresses, _ porters, 
postal employes, insurance ex- 
ecutives, ~small businessmen, 
service men. They sang a hymn 
with words specially written for 
the occasion, to the tune of 
“Old-Time Religion.” ” The lyr- 
ies went: 

We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to-victory 
With hope a dignity. 

We will all stand together. . . 
Until we all are free. 

Black and white both are broth- 

ers. . . 

To live in harmony. 
* 

REV. M. L. KING, youthful 
president of the organization 
which coordinates~ boycoot stra- 
tegy, told the “We 
have been ere economi- 
cally, excluded : 
dominated Fre Net 
are funny.’ 

He can endure. 
Bs can keep hoping and 
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~ Eastland, tland, Public Enemy No. 1 


An Editorial 


THE aigrne Seaggnss of Public Enemy No,.1, other- 

wise known as Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi, to 
the Ss chateclensli of the powerful Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, would be a calamity for the country. Eastland is” 
next in line, under the devilish seniority procedure, for the 
post left vacant by the death of veteran New Dealer Har- 
vey Kilgore of West Virginia. 

Who could be worse fitted than Eastland, defier of 
the Supreme Court—for a post with-a major voice over 

pointments to the judiciary? Who could be worse fitted 
epee Eastland—foe of the Negro people and of labor—for 
a key post in the dispdsition of civil rights and labor leg- 
islation? 

The people should call on the Democratic Party in 
the Senate to remove him immediately. 


In Eastland we see the tendency of two highly sinister ~ 


forces—@ discredited -McC arthyism and vicious and des- 
perate racism—to fuse. 
8 


THE RED-BAITING attack in New Orleans last 
week on Manhattan Borough President Hulan Jack by the 
Southern racists-is only one-of a-series of recent develop- 
ments which illustrate this perilous tendency in our nation 

perilous; that is, to the people's freedom: 

Gen Eastland and the White Citizens Council from 
the outset of their campaign against the Supreme Court 
ruling have tried in typical McCarthyite fashion to pic- 
‘ture the Negro people's movement for equal rights as a 
Communist p "i Recently Sen. Mundt (R-SD) a MeCarthy- 
ite spokesman who has ca carried the phony banner of 
att Comment to mask his bias against labor, spoke be- 
fore the Mississippi legislature and urged a me of the 
Dixiecrats and the most reactionary wing of the GOP. At 
a McCarthyite meeting in Carnegie Hall in New York last 
week there were two heroes, Jumping Joe, himself, and 
Sen. Eastland, whose name was cheered to the rafters. 

One — have thought that Hulan Jack, who oc- 
cupies one of the highest posts ever held by a Negro in our 
country, and who presides as a sort of mayor over~Man- 


. hattan’s two million population, would be immune from at- 


(Continued on Page 4): 
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By JOHN GATES ments around the Till murder, 
(Editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker ) 
Great events are sweep- 
ing our country this crucial 
year of 56. No day passes 
without important develop- 
ments in politics, in indus- 
try, in Labor, both here and 


abroad. 


As our paper has shown, the 
central menace to the nation 


ipl 


wh 
S 


year. 
Rarely has the Daily Worker 


. today is the Dixiecrat conspir- 
acy. This is further highlighted 
by the scandalous fact that Seu. 
Eastland, the Nation's No. | 
subversive, is now slated to head 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
There are the tremendous move- 


and the Worker been needed as 
it is needed now. ! 

Its position is carefully fol- 
lowed by its opponents. .We can 
see this-when a big newspaper 
chain like the Scripps-Howard 
press is forced by aily 


As you know we have, since 
the beginning of the year, been 
engaged in a campaign to ex- 
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GOP Cocky as Ike Tells 
Voters He Is Willing 


The Worker Washiucton Bureau . 


WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower's declaration that he will run has placed | 
the question of <issues sharply before the foes of the Cadillac Cabinet. Some Democrats 
t of the race, they could conduct a rou- 


were hopeful that if Eisenhower took himself ou 
tine Demo-versus-GOP type of 
campaign, without the necessity of 
eoming out forthrightly on too 
many issues. 

But the Eisenhower candidacy 
will focus attention most emphatic- 


ally on the question of interna- 
tional relaxation of tensions. The 
big business powers behind the 
Eisenhower administration have 
heaved a sigh of relief since only 
the President, of all the GOP as- . 
pirants, can effectively take cam- 
‘~paign advantage of the relaxation 
of tensions that has already oc- 
. curred, 


WO a. Republicans in the middle west 
| are deeply involved in the Super- 
ior Oil Company of lobby- 
ing activity for natural gas 
bill. The President's message was 


from the oil smell, 
Sharp changes in the economic: 


situation could, of course, alter 
sentiment significantly against the 
administration. Speculation on the 
timing of such a development 
would be futile and a diversion 
from the realities of the existing 
situation. Administration _spokes- 
men have already indica that 
the major pitch of the GOP will 
be “peace,” prosperity, and prog- 
res. 

What line they pursue on the 
farm question during the campaign 
will depend in good part on the 
results of the vote on the Senate 
farm bill late this week or next. 


* 


POWERFUL forces in Eisen- 
hower’s’ immediate entourage feel 
that an important prerequisite for 
victory is to dump Richard Nixon 
as the President's running mate. 
They feel that Nixon is a liability 
among labor and Negro voters, on 
the question of corruption, and on 
the issue of McCarthyism. His 


_ 


EISENHOWER 


‘mand for greater production of the 
intercontinental. ballistic missile 


| 


an effort to dissociate ‘himself | 


yfron 
| stage the biggest labor rally 


ever seen in 0 , 


Miami. Many hotels are begin- 
ning to negotiate with the union, 
since the DiLodo Hotel started 
talks earlier. i 
THREATS OF court action 
by the United Shoe Workers 
have forced the Department of 
Labor to increase its minimum 
learner rates in the industry. The 
learner rates will go up from 
80 cents and 90 cents for the 
two periods to 87 and 93 cents. 
St 


UNITED TEXTILE Workers 


in Virginia and North 

will seek a general i | 
wage increase to id to 
the March 1 boost in the. mini- 
a wage to one dollar an 


* 
TRANSPORT WORKERS in 
New York voted overwhelming- 
ly in favor of affiliation of TWU 
with the merged AFL-CIO, as 
recommended by the Unions 
executive board. Of the almost 
80,000 members who voted the 
’ vote was more than 2-1 in favor © 
of merger. abe ge 


* é 

THE SUPREME COURT up- 
held the right of an employer to 
use the Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavit at NLRB hear- 
ings. Employers may now chal- 
lenge any union to comply with 
this affidavit. 

BY UNANIMOUS vote pro- 
duction workers at the Olin- 
Methieson Chemical Corp. plant 
in Essexville, Mich., have chosen 
the United Mine Workers, Dist. 


, : 


(ICBM) .as the be-all of foreign 
policy. The same holds true for 
the avowed and unavowed candi- 
dates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. 

The big question now is whe- 
ther the AFL-CIO and Liberal 
spokesmen will recognize that the 
ICBM line. would probably be -the 
kiss of death for any Democratic 
candidate running against Eisen- 
hower, ° - 


WITH the increased confidence. 
in GOP ranks as a result of Eis- 
enhowers candidacy there will 
probably be a greater demand from 
the likes of Senators Barry Gold- | 
water (R-Ariz) and Carl Curtis (R- 
Neb) for action in Con and: 
by the Department of Justice 


eampaign assets are limited to the 
McCarthyite sector. 


« The attempt to get Eisenhower 
to accept some one else will be 
pressed because of the feeling 
among martiy Eisenhower support- 
ers that; in electing a vice pres- 
ident, the nation may be electing 
a successor to Eisenhower. Nixon's 
major liability is as a possible Pres- 
ident, Many GOP’ers do not. want 
to be in the 


penton of haying to 
campaign for Nixon instead of Eis- 
enhower, as 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


charges of violations of the law. 
Raises from a_penny to a top’ 


the Democrats might 
attempt to force them to do. - 
The labor and liberal forces who 
aim at ending the Cadillac domin- 
ion in the White House will be 
compelled by the President's de- 
cision to take another look at the 
candidates who are asking for their 
support, against the trade unions. 
The Administration wil] try to! The possibility of a sharp re- 
sell the electorate on the argument buff to this harassing tactic exists 
that the “new” line proposed by/in the big building trades unions’) 
Mikita Khrushchey at the Soviet) mobilization here. next- Tuesday 
Communist Party Congress recent-| through Thursday. ; 
ly was achieved as a result of Dul- It is uncertain how much Eisen- 
les’ cold-war policies. hower’s decision will affect the 
me role of the civil rights issue in the 
THIS represents a reiteration of! election, The President will make 
of the claims that the Administra--—a0d break—as many promises on 
tion. will, of course, issue enough| civil rights as any other GOP can- 
warnings about the continuing didate, 
- “dangers” from the Soviet Union 
to ensure continuation of the fab- 
ulously lush war contracts. — 
On the ultra-right wing of the! 
GOP, Knowland, M 


workers covered by the law whe 
have been getting below $1.00 an 
hour. 

The. Wage-Hour Administration 
headed by Newell Brown is pre- 
paring for a flood of complaints. 
The division added 875 field in- 
vestigators to the 475 it had and 
raised the number of field officers 


by 27 to 68, to handle the situ- 
tion. 


that there can be no doubt, An 
indication of what may come can 
be gained from the record of com- 
plaints handled by the Wage-Hour 
office in 1954, last full year 
under the 75-cent minimum, 16 
years after the law's enactment. 
Brown disclosed that of the pay- 
rolls of 39,300 establishments 


-|that had been: investigated by 


As of last Thursday the legal 
Fair Labor Standards Act was $1 an. hour. Any employer paying less than that amount 
—ormforty dollars for a five-day forty-hour week, er $177.38 a month 


of 25 cents are due the 2,100,000)! 


The violations will come; Of} 


Minimum Wage is Now 


minimum hourly wage in 


all industries covered by the 


— is subject to 


a 


pared for the chiselers after March 


About half of the workers be- 
low the $1.00 an hour ory 
are in the South. The next larg- 
est group is in the Northeast 
where about an eighth of the fac- 
tory workers get below $1.00. 


The Wage-Hour Administration 


stand to be the biggest gainers 


while, still holding for the $1.25 
ing on broadening coverage une 


estimates that the actual amount of |der the law. So far only 24,000,- 


increases for those below, $1.00 900 


will raise the national payroll by 
$560 million or only seven-tenths 
of one percent, _But the increases 


workers are covered of more 
than twice that number in various 
fields of production and service. 


MICHIGAN 


rm oe , 
ADA Roasts Mayor s ‘Co: 


NAACP Hits 


DETROIT.—The Americans for 
Democ~atic Action here lowered | 
the boom on Mayor Albert E. 
Cobo’s pet committee for handling 
(or covering up) the for Ne- 
gro rights. The Mayors Commit- 
tee used to be known as “Mayor's 
Inter-Racial Committee.” Cobo 
changed the name to the City Com- 
mission on Community Relations. 

Louis Fraiberg, chairman of the 
ADA civic affairs committee, | 
eharged “there is no longer an ef- 
fective, clearly defined, construc- 
tive program” by the commission 
on developing inter-racial projects. 

The ADA sharply took to task 


the Mayor's committee, pointing 
Sich diervqntelicptidie “anol 
ish segregated publi 
housing here, the Mayors Com- 
mission played no role. The Com- 
mission didn’t even support moves 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in 
Federal Court to abolish segregat- 
ed eng, the ADA charged. 
Silence by the Commission serves 
as a coverup for police brutality 
against Negro- citizens. In, one 
year there were 18,000 illegal ar- 
rests by police. The majority of 
those arrested were Negro citizens. 
The Mayor's’ Commission never 


Ford Engineer Tells of Soviet 
Industrial and Social Progress 


DETROIT. — A Ford Motor Co. 
engineer just returned from a visit 


GM ‘Likes Ike’! 
Can It Be That 
Profit Hike? 


DETROIT. — Alfred P. Sloan, 
chairman of the Board of General 


dience here that the Soviet’s goal 
of equaling the U, S. in industrial 
know-how and productivity will be 
realized in ten years. He is Nevin 
L. Bean, one of three U, S. engin- 
eers recent! 


of the USSR. 


Bean said his group was treat- 
ed with utmost respect and describ- 
ed the Russians as “marvelous hosts 
and a gracious and generous peo- 
ple.” He is technical assistant to 


hattle to} 


returned from a tour’ 


thur Johnstone, secretary of 


that things have.come to an im- 
passe on police brutality and de- 
clares to the Pittsbur 
(Feb. 18) that combatting police 


brutality effectively is not a job| 


the NAACP can do alone. 


So he is all set to call a com- 
munity wide conference to deal 
with this issue. . Prominent leaders 
in the community will be asked 
to join to stop “this growing men- 
ace,” 

Some of the things to be done 
there are, formulating a set of de- 
mands on city officials, organizing 
a city wide mass oe bring 
the issue dramatically to the people 
at large, and publicizing the issue 
of police brutality. 


GANLEY 


(Continued from Page 16) 
and hills in production will con- 
tinue as long as Eisenhower and 
the Republicans run the govern- 
ment.” 

While Leach wants no part of 
the Dixiécrat wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party, he sees a Democratic 


the General Manager, Automatic 
Transmission Division at Ford’ 
Rouge. 


Motors Corporation, has endorsed 
Eisenhower for President again, | 
Mr. Sloan said he hardly knows 
how to get along without Mr. 
Eisenhower. 


Another news item says GM's 
assets increased more than one bil- 
lion dollars during 1955 and that 
the stockholders are very happy. 
No wonder Mr. Sloan is so fond 
of Mr, Eisenhower. 

Right after Mr. Eisenhower 
made his inaugural speech in Janu- : 
ary, 1953, General Motors total 
assets were tabbed at $4,405,475.,- 
042. 

Now GM’s total assets are tabbed 
at $6,344,772.161. 

The Cadillac. Cabinet kindly 
eliminated excess profits taxes. 
GM paid $192,090,275 in excess 
profits taxes in 1953. Its net_in- 
come was $598,119,478 in 1953) 
(profits after taxes). 

In 1954 GM's profits leaped to 
$805,974,897 after taxes (and ex- 
cess profits taxes, had been dump- 
ed), ; 
fa 1955 GM’s profits totalled 
$1,189,477,082 after taxes—the 
first corporation in American his- 
tory to top a billion dollars. GM's 
Mr. Sloan ‘is undoubtedly think- 
ing also of the continuing war 
orders that GM has gotten. _ : 

Since Eisenhower went into the 
White House GM got the follow- 
ing: in 1955, war orders represent- 
ed a total of seven percent of GM 
sales which were $12,433,277,420; 
in 1954 orders represented 14 per- 
cent of total sales of $9,823,526.- 
291; in 1958 orders were 19 on 


| 


tion pictures and ballet,” 


“During my tour of Russia from 
Dec. 7 to the 23rd, last year, I 
was amazed at ghe s with 
which the Russians adapted auto- 
mation to industry. Under present 
plans; Russian factories will have 
the machinery and techniques to 
make giant production strides with- 
in the next five years,” he said. 

- There are 1,750,000 students in 
technical colleges and more than 


50 percent of them taking engin- 
eering courses, he told the National | 
Society of Professional Engineers, 
meeting here. 

Bean said the Soviet Union has. 
made tremendous strides since the 


end of World War II. 

“New automatie production ma- | 
chines are being designed and built ; 
in the Soviet Union,” he said. “The 
engineering in would be -a 
credit. to any engineering group. 
anywhere.” 

He told of how the Socialist sys- | 
tem cared for the factory workers. 
He said Soviet factories are. like 
cities in themselves. 

“They furnish and maintain liv-| 
ing quarters for the workers, as 
well as recreation buildings for all, 
types of sports, theatre groups, mo- 


Medical service is provided for 
all employees and their families, he 


said. 

His was the keynote speech at 
the observation of National Engin- 
eers Week. here. His fellow travel- 
lers were Dr, Weldon Brandt, 
manager of directors system for 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
Dr. A. ©, Hall, general manager 
of the research division of Bendix 
Corps | 


cent of $10,027 985,482, 


LATEST IN NEW BOOKS 
H of the Labor Movement in the United States, Vol. 2 | 
y Philip Foner —- _-- Pea 3 ask < aa | 
Economie Theory and Socialism, By Maurice Dobbs ---- $4.00 
Lahor’s Untold Story, By Richard Boyer, Harbert Morais._$2.50 - 
»phers, Studies in Ancient Greek Society. 


The First 
By George 


Get these and many other books at 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 


‘auto jobs by East-West trade, sell- 


‘dogs. No, the truth is Big Business 
{, has lost control over the develop- 
fiment of a steady economy.” 


2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit — 
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victory in this years elections as 
the answer. He believes a Demo- 


the NAACP, admits to newsmen; 


Courier} _ 


cratic Administration and Con- 
gress would “1) Attack the core of| 
the problem by granting farmers’ 
95 pereent price control. 2) They'd! 
eliminate tax cuts given the big) 
corporations and give an immedi- 
ate tax cut of at least five percent 
to lew and middle income groups. 
3) They'd increase purchasing pow- 
er by raising old age pensions, un- 
employment compensation, work- 
men’s compensation and a $1.25 
minimum wage.” : 

The Rayburns' and Johnsons | 
running the Democratic Party in 
Congress wont see eye to eye 
with Leach on this. 

On the question of increasing 


ing our surplus vehicles to such 
countries as the Soviet Unien and 
China, Leach said: “I doen't know 
enough about it to be able to dis- 
cuss it.” 

Leach was enthusiastic about 
the UAW’s new grass roots inde- 
pendent political action machin- 
ery in the Congressional and vot- 
ing districts, “A whole process of. 
home basement meetings is un- 
folding where unionists and their 
families get together. Grass roots 
clubs of the Democratic Party are 
also being formed,” he said. “This 
political action method will grad- 
ually spread to the entire AFL- 
CIO;” , 
About the theory of an employ- 
er-GOP plot to lay off auto work- 
ers now and recall them just prior 
to the elections so they can claim 
“you never had it-so good,” Leach 
said: “There may be a little to. this} 
idea but not much, Full emplo . 
ment for the entire year would do 
Ike more good. In ‘54 they also 
laid off in the first part of the year, 
had a spring pickup, a summer 
time slump and full employment 
by the November election day. 
But it didn't fool the people. The 
workers remembered the; layoffs 
and C. E. Wilson’s crack that the 


unemployed” were like kennel 


Well, one doesn’t have to agree 
with all of Leach’s economi¢ and 
politieal theories to see He offers 
man ints upon which en- 
ire UAW 
unite, 


aa 


making 
Teamsters 


Ford, Chrysler lobbyists policed th 
debate ‘on outlawing the ——. 
in Lansing on 


WE COULD USE some comments by labor an 
repeal of the sales tax. UAW leader Arvid Sheets. running fo 
Legislature in Illinois, said in Moline: “In view of industry's sigan. 
tic profits in 1955, that is the obvious source of tax money, NO 
THE WORKING MAN'S FOCER ES: : 


THE PLUMBERS UNION ‘4s giving stronger support to th 
striking Kohler workers in Wiscensin now in the 22nd month o 
their bitter battle against the anti-labor plumbing firm. The 
ers made it clear that while they cannot refuse to handle Ko 

ucts ‘under the Taft-Hartley Act, they can “request” that 

not be purchased. Some plumbers have “forgotten” 
to install Kohler products. . 


CANADIAN AUTO LABOR is bucking against imports 6f 
American-made cars, trucks. When°24,793 cars came in to Canada 
last year, the UAW charges, this robbed 3,510 Canadian workers 


of jobs. 
¥ 


DICK DEVEREAU, one time porkchepper in top UAW eir- 
cles, is looking for a berth. For years he disrupted the labor move- 
ment in Japan until the workers kicked him out of there. He was 
a ial. ages cer Sot teens oF ee eee eee 
workers got wise, even though he was presented as a ” rep- 
resentative. A choicer aver walked. 

OLD AGE ASSISTANCE goes up from the “magnificent” 
sum of $70 a month to $80 come July 1. Imagine trying to “live” 
on $80 a month. | 


WELL; ONE WHITE SUPREMACIST got his the other day. © 
Milo Smith of West St. Joseph St., Lansing, was the one. He re- 
fused to cut the hair of a five-year-old Negro boy, and was fined 
$25. were 11 whites and ene Negro on the jury that found. 
him guilty. ‘ 

' 


FOR THE NEXT four consecutive weeks a series of publi¢ 
discussions. on basic civil liberties will be held under the sponsor- 
ship of thé Detroit Freedom fom This is part of the League 
of Women Voters. The schedule of the meeti we as follows: 
Monday evenings, St. Mary's Episcopal Church, 7840 Canfield. 

Wednesday evenings, at 3056 Hanley and at the B'nai. Moshe 
Congregation Seheol Building, 11401 Dexter. 

Thursday, Strathmoer Methodist Church, 16901 Schoolcraft, 
and Northwest Pelice Station, 214000 Crand River. 

For further informatien com See, Olive Beasley, TR 2-2124. 


THE DECISION by Federal Judge Arthur Lederle on the 
Jenaturalization of William (Billy) Allan, has been postponed again, 


er 


| according to news received. No definite date has been set for the 


judge announcing his decision. The government, it's 
asked for the postponement, the third one since the trial last fall. 


from Left to Right can| *"° 


ATTENTION, NEW BUILDERS! 

AN OLDTIME PRESS BUILDER has come up with ah old 
idea which we agree is up to date. That is to take a bundle of past 
copies of the Michigan Worker, stamped “Free Sample,” and dis- 
tribute them in a one square block area for a couple of weeks, 
then visit the homes for route readers, or subscriptions. Our old- 
timer promises to let us know the results. You can get- “Free Sam- 
ple” copies at the Worker office if-you want to do such canvassing. 


The March 11 issue will deal with + 


March 7, 1932, Ford Hunger 
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To Address Sun. Rally 


- DETROIT—A mass rally here to bring the story of 
what's happening in the South Today, will feature Dr. T. 
R. M. Howard, from Mound go ek te PP Be - — 
ly will be at Rey A. . ord Ave. 

Baptist Hartford at Milford Ave., Sunday, March 4, at |3Y WILLIAM ALLAN 
$3 P.M. Dr.. Howard heroically helped gather and bring DETROIT.—Congressional_ can- 
together many of the witnesses and much of the evidence |didates for the 1956 elections are} grou 
in the Till mur r case. emerging here with petitions and oon gean ct 
Clothing and money to aid the struggling people of | appeals to voters. Other potential | paign. =e 
the South against the Dixiecrat terror will be collected. | candidates. were secking opinions : 
Anyone having clothing or canned foodstuffs is urged to |#s to whether, they could make it. : _-carri 
ig son re ee 
oes. , . va ‘op announ oe ) & 
Rey. Hill is a candidate for Congress in the 15th Dis hie: . s condilany ‘of Nadie Wo-E prodigy rt 
SS Staebler said that 65 egret. of 


eck leader, State Senator Gora, ae | 
| , ader, State Sen tee Se z 
re HIE i oem “those -attending . favored 


_|Brown, who has come out for the te “Stevenson for President, Estes Ke. 


Congressional seat in the First Dis: (= | : ee, Ls roee second and Gov. 

| trict, Detroit. The incumbent is he. ee Be Fs Mak Averell Ha n a poor third. The 
T. Machrowitz, a cold war backer, § 2 ) | j Eee ive for 10,000:cam- 

WN paign workers is e _ to be” 


who is never seen even at election =... : 
Shee x completed -by April 15 


time in the majority of his Con- Ri Rea Bo xt | : 
: iat eRe Besides. the Con ae 
ghetto. ye meer sD , A ition seeks to win a majority 
‘ Rev. Charles A. Hill, well known REY, CHARLES HILDE. i seats “in: the 110-member State 


Ves 
‘House of Representatives and 3$4- 
Negr ° leader in, Sabor; peace. and known co-worker of organized la-| member eet Sénate; both of 
civil liberties struggles, is circu-|}.. and poor farmers in. the Sixth | which are éomtcélied. by 
lating his petitions in the 15th Con- might make the run for Congress.| .ans The Governorship five 
gressional District, Detroit, where} Labor and? its farm and Negroj state offices are also up with sen- 
timent here. that ‘Goremor Wil 


ic WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 4, 1956 he piled up 7,000 — —Ns ar allies feel that break-through might fa for a fifth 
election last November, e in- in Grand. Rapids where in-| 44™S may run fora term. 


cumbent here is John Dingell, ) th 
elected recently on his late father’s cumbent Republican Gerald Ford 


Jobless Or anizin name. has a bad voting record. Up in the A Reminder 
In the highly industrialized 16th| Seventh District (Port Huron) in- 


Congressional District (Dearborn,} o:mbent Jesse Wolcott is retiting DETROIT—A. pioneer organizer 


As Lavoff tonto Pond Loe! e 824 coalition of aber and far! Ior, Pll Raymond t be 
g ayo ‘ oun is reported seeking attitudes of} © 5 backing Dr. Ira McCoy who! 1), guest of honor at 4 banquet 
: | prominent community leaders to-|ran a good race there two years’ celebrating his 35 years in in the la- 
DETROIT.—Ten thousand workers checked in at the| 4! his possible candidacy. ago. bor movement at Parkside ~ Hall, 
Unemployment offices the week of Feb. 18-25 to make). Tomes pai. the rap gegen Strenuous efforts will be made 3119 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Satur- 
is considered pretty much-OF a wet! o,in to defeat incumbent Rep. day, March 24, 7 pm. Admission 


themselves eligible for compensation. Some. 107,000 idle) squib. 
quib. All the above announced or 
workers are drawing compensation, with thousands. still ‘prospective candidates would run| Dondero, Royal Oak, Pontiac, *| wil be $2.. 
e Democratic ticket. vicious foe of labor, though no can-) 444 workers and others who 


waiting for the one “dead” week to pass so they can start |on the . 
c : In the Sixth District (Flint, Lan-| didate has yet been picked. knew Raymond in the “old days” 


drawing. | 
lin requests for aid. A report of; sing, Ososso) incumbent Don Hay- * 
The UAW told newsmen. that}, Welfare Dept. says that in-| worth has succeeded in bane MEANWHILE in preparation ipa ie Sale Get 


more than 71,000 of their mem- 
ef Sts Rage Ye .y |stifficient social workers are on/the wrath of many labor and Demo- 

8 He ret nai “9 since mid-| 4, payroll ‘to handle the crowds.|cratic Party ony ho with his anti-|for 1956, basing himself on tne River, Detroit-1, whe has been as- 
ccemiber, and te Bgures go up Also 69 percent of those ppplying | sina -farmers stand, and talk is; New Deal coalition in Michigan, ‘sociated with Raymond for almost 


a, ay, a aye figure . we ~ are Negro workers and milies abroad that | George Stevens, well- led by organized | labor and m made 25 years. a 


Chrysler, American Motors, Stude- 
baker-Packard and not supplier ‘30-40 i im Next Round’—Russell Leach 
and parts plants. The UAW said. 


they have no way of determining! 
the ratio of layoffs in the feeder | 
plants, but there are layoffs. The 


union is. now making a survey. 
* “The UAW _ will concretely|the UAW’s 1953 convention and for the shorter work week is the production Sian by heen or 
WHILE more than 71,000/spell out its shorter hours policy, then grant him a warm and polite! main conclusion te be drawa from September,” said Leach, “But the. 
UAW members are totally out of|as a demand on the companies for, interview for the “Michigan Work-|the present layoff Situation.” | unemployment in the feeder (auto 
work, a union spokesman noted|a 30-hour work week with 40-'er" in 1956. I asked Leach if a company of-| parts) plants are in equal propor- 
that many thousands  (Ford,/hours pay in our next round of President Leach belongs to the! fered him a package deal with|tions to the unemployment ‘im the 
Chrysler) are - working four days! collective bargaining.” “under - consumption school” of:two alternatives: Either a 30-hour,auto manufacturing plants. About 


a week and .have been for the This wags - predicted by. U AW, economics. He sees a combination’ work week without wage adjust-|50 percent of the auto workers are 
last five weeks or more. Local 15% President Russell: Leach ‘of two causes for the present auto'ments, or an across-the-board 10/in these © feeder plants. When 


Union figures show 12,000 are in an -interview layoffs, namely: The Big Business}cents wage increase, which would) Chrysler, for shimnahe: lays off 19,- 
Republican Eisenhower Adminis-|he choose? Without hesitation, 000 workers about the same num- 


laid off in GM plants, but the com- given the “Mi- 

pany refuses to give the union | chigan Work-| tration has cut and holds back the Leach replied: “P'd choose the 30-)ber get laid off in the feeder 

any estimate of layoffs, or any | er” last week Peoples’ purchasing power, and, hour work week because it tends plants.” 

pending cutbacks in production, . 2 a local’s| the growth of job-eliminating au-to stabilize employment. by in-| Asked about the outlook for the 
| creasing the available amount of industry, Leach said: “In 1956 


In Michigan an unofficial esti-. beautiful new tomation in the auto industry. 
mate of idle workers in all fields headquarters at “Automation has increased the jobs.” At the same time Leach there will be produced at least 20 
‘aunual productivity rise _ from! strongly supports the “no wage re- percent less vehicles than in 1955. 


is around 150 000, according to 8 Mile and Van. 
yh about two percent to three percent duction” part of the UAW’s short-|It would be even worse without 


a. qualified labor source. | & | Dyke Roads. 
Automotive’ News, house organ i ee Tocal 155 pri-| im the auto industry. This increases er hours policy. an earlier start on the ‘57 model. 
* » [In 1957 things will only slightly” 


eae enc. manufacty oe, ans b marily consists) the amount of layoffs as sales fall; 

thas Bisa Se ares whe ee ‘856 ess of small auto| of. New car inventory is close to!) “THE TOOL AND DIE sho =| erate Production will be 17 

S sak whintle - tab was 808,477, (Parts — and tool and die job-| the all time high 900,000 mark,”\are working full time fo get percent below 1955.. These ae 
said Leach. “This is why the need! 1957 mod tools and dies on the! (Continued on Page. 15) 


and a year ago it was 462, 673. bing 
For ‘hs oa time news comes| Ford Local 600 has also con- 


from some of the hard-hit locals,'sistently called for spelling out ane . 

particularly in the Chrysler cor-'the shorter hours policy as a de- ) | ae ‘Curt to Sil fs 
poratiqn setup, ef planned meet- mand for 30-40. | » | 
net of the uneenployed warkers,|  Fresident Lone iss diemaker DETROIT. — ieeahidin tire: nies unions the right to make ex- on i issues. Feikens has not : display. 


. as cars are being repossessed, land and the father of five children. He in al elections.|ed’an th 
: nditures y enthusiasm 
contracts are being picked up by|was first elected Local 155 Presi-|"¢llSummerfield, the agents of rhree gy sry indictments Ironically the GOP raised $600,- 


real estate sharks, household fix-ident in 1948 as the choice of the|the General Motors - Ford brain- | Ficent 
tures are being carted away by Reuther Administration. He’s' the| child, the indictment to throttle had been ro : nd dinhese fox the 10 election prin 
credit companies. kind of a guy who can perform a political action of the United Auto these: times the . At the same time U-S. at- 
The Detroit Welfare Depart-/factional, no holds-ba Commu- Workers Union, AFL-CIO, have rand failed. sis | ome 2 Fred Kaess of gt * 
ment reports a rise of 50 percent nist-baiting job on this writer at; now carried that indictment to the|™ : eed g the. case to the U 
‘United States Supreme Court for), B! eon ine preme Court, declaring it’s ik 
DAY OF PRAYER BACKED . ones sxpendi legal | for the UAW to spend six 
DEARBORN, Mich—The officers and executive board of ‘continued attempt by: the/D4¥e hits oo vene a pean: Ar 
Ford Loeal 600, UAW, wired President Eisenhower that he issue ublican Party to throttle ‘the; "Fe | po-| in 195 
an executive order designating March 28 as “National Deliverance | and labor organizations)", ~* vil 
Day.” The leaders of ,000 auto workers asked the President to some week: 
eae te see the nation i i pore Sat Sar against all forms of discrimina- 
ion, especia connection with immedi 
situation in Atay ny Barbed ni aa _ ae | 
- Ay fre was a fe oa Stellato, t of Local - 
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a ale 
“Ww e Are Moving on ‘to Vietery” 


Front t Line Report from M on nigomer, y 


| Negro ministers rounded up by. Montgomery cops because of their leadership i in the “ee ‘kites 
Included were (left to nan) Rev. R. D. Abernathy, Rey. Garner (not indicted), Refus Lewis, Rev. 


Leroy R. Bennett, Rev. W. 


By ALFRED MAUND 
-MONTGOMERY, Ala. (FP). 
The dignity and forebearance of 
Negro residents has put.to ut- 
ter shame the moral climate of 
this city that has been describ- 
ed as being “several stages low- 
es than the bottomless pit.” 
Eiighty-nine participants in 
the boycott of transit buses were 
arraigned Feb, 24 on charges 


of violating an ancient state law - 


originally designed to harass la- 
bor unions. The Negro commu- 
nity responded to this wlhiole- 
sale roundup by declaring a day 
of pilgrimage and prayér. They 
pledged to shun all vehicles and 
to walk everywhere they went. 
They held special services in 
the churches on the _theme of 
“loving your enemies.” 

At the same time, Gov. James 
E. Folsom was presiding over 


a gathering of the states edi- . 


tors and publishers whom he 
had summoned to discuss means 
of alleviating racial tension in 


Alabama. Since this was the 
same’ group who had_ virtually 
unanimously opposed his elec- 
tion to office, Folsom’s move 


. was es pete by one observer 


to that of “a man hanging: from 
the edge of a cliff by one hand 
asking somebody who has been 
trying to murder him to pull 
him up.” And the governor 
handled the affair badly. “The 
racial difference is one of the 
most fundamental of all human 
nature, outside of reproduction,” 
he rambled. And then, a remark 
that drew applause from White 
Citizens Council leaders: “No 
one in his right mind thinks. that 
colored children and white chil- 
dren will be going to school to- 
gether in Alabama in the fore- 


seeable future.” 
* 


EDITOR James E. Mills of 
the Scripps - Howard  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald arose to say 
that racial questions must be 


solved according to “tradition,” 


Assiqnument: USA 


Who souped-up teen-agers? 


‘By JOSEPH NORTH 


. THE HOT-ROD is a 
child of the Twentieth Cen- 


_tury, nursed on torques and . 


weaned on carburetors. He has 
transferred the affection our 
young once 

had for dapple- 

gray dobbin to: 

the Thunder- 

bird Special V- 

8. And if he 

ts out 

Gead: as he did 

at Daytona. 

_Beach the other 

“day, I, for one, 

find it hard to! 


‘pillory him. Fae the { Tek She 


rather in these who Bese hes 

up our civilization, 

Rog Cr 
In other 

| day when some 


Beach, Florida.” 


teenagers, we are told—had a car- 
nival of violénce that branedt 
out the National Guard and its 
paraphernalia of carbines, 

On one page I read that the 
kids raced ic! the streets dam- 
aging passing autos and smash- 
a store windows when. their 
drag-racing was halted. 

On the next page I see a full- 
page ad in letters six inches high 
at is also about Daytona Beac 
It says exultantly “FORD WINS 


‘AT STOCK CAR RACING 


“OLYMPICS”. Hallelluia, the ad 
sings in crescendo, the Y-8 


“showed its taillight to all. com- 


petitors in the ‘Olympics’ of 
stock car racing at Daytona 
No other cars 
could compete with its sizzling 
performance; no_other car cou 
match Ford “for straightaway ac- 


1 IR, i just a gentle omit, 
(Continued on Page all 


F, Alford, Rev. J. H. Cherry, Rev. H. M. Herbert, and Eli Judkins. 


but he had no proposal to offer. 
Jack Brock, editor of the Alaba- 
ma Labor News and~- avowed 
mémber of the Montgomery 
WCC, declared that labor unions 
have sought “to raise the Negro 
economically, but the rank and 
file will fight tooth and nail to 
prevent mongrelization of the 
races. 

Folsom suggested formation 
of a 25-member interracial com- 
mission to advise public officials. 
This received™ approval, as he 
promised not to See any “wild 
and woolly”. Negro leaders on 
the commission. 

At the Dexter Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, a block away from 
the capitol, it was hard to find 
what “wild and woolly” people 
the governor was talking about. 
The indicted Negroes had gath- 
ered for a special prayer meet- 
ing. They represented every 
walk of life — ministers, physi- 
cians, college professors, stu- 
dents, seamstresses, porters, 
postal employes, insurance ex- 
ecutives, small businessmen, 
service men, They sang a hymn 
with words specially written for 
the occasion, to the tune of 
“Old-Time Religion.” The  lyr- 


jes went: 


We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
With hope and dignity. 
We will all stand together... 
Until we all are free. 
Black and white both are broth- 

ont..." 
To live in harmony. 

* 


REY. M. L. KING, couea 
president of the organization 


which coordinates boycoot stra-— 


tegy, told the meeting, “We 
have be ed economi- 
dominated y. But we 
are funny, Noses is funny. 


- 
and t 4 


Eastland, Hand, Public Enemy No. 1 


An Editorial 


THE ELEVATION of: Public.Enemy No. 1, other- 
wise known as Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi, to 
the chairmanship-of the powerful Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, would Be a calamity for the country. Eastland is 
next in line, under the devilish seniority procedure, for the 
post left vacant by the death of veteran New Dealer Har- 
vey Kilgore of West. Virginia. 

Who could be worse fitted than Eastland, defier of 
the Supreme Court—for a post with a major. voice over 
appointments to the judiciary? Who could be worse fitted 
than Eastland—foe of the Negro people afd of labor—for 
a key post inthe disposition of civil rights and labor leg- 
islation? 

The people should call on the Democratic Party in 
the Senate to remove him immediately. 

In Eastland we see the tendency of two highly sinister 
forces—a discredited McCarthyism and vicious and des- 


perate racism—to fuse. 
~ - 


THE RED-BAITING attack in New Orleans last 
week on Manhattan Borough President Hulan Jack by the 
Southern racists is only one of a series of recent develop- 
ments which illustrate this perilons tendency in our nation 
—perilous, that is, to the people's freedom, 

Sen. Eastland and the White Citizens Councils from 
the outset of their campaign against the Supreme Court 
ruling have tried in typical. McCarthyite fashion to pic- 
ture the Negro people's movement for equal rights asa 
Communist plot. Recently Sen..Mundt (R-SD) a McCarthy- 
ite spokesman who has. long catfried phony banner of 
anti-Communism to mask his bias against labor; spoke be- 
fore the Mississippi legislature and urged a merger. of the 
Dixiecrats and — most reactionary wing of the GOP. At 
a McCarthyite meeting in Carnegie Hall in New York last 
week there were two heroes, Jumping Joe, himself, and 
Sen. Eastland, whose name was cheered to the rafters. 

One might have thought that Hulan Jack, who oc- 
cupies one of the highest posts ever held by a Negro in our 
country, and who presides as a sort of mayor over Man- 
hattan’s two million population, would-be immune from at- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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He can endure. He can smile. - 


- He ean keep hoping and striv- 
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A Personal Message to Ret 


By JOHN GATES 
(Editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Weorker and The Worker) 

Great events are sweep- 
ing our country this crucial 
year of 56. No day passes 
without important develop- 
ments in politics, in indus- 
try, in Labor, both here and 
abroad. 

- As our paper has shown, the 
central menace to the nation 
today is the Dixiecrat censpir- 
ucy. This is further highlighted 
by -the scandalous fact that Sen. 
Eastland, the- Nation's No. 1 
subversive, is now slated to head 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
There are the tremendous move- 


ments around the Till murder, 


making. 
A great debate is shaping up 
in the country on the achieve- 


year. ‘ 
Rarely has the Daily Worker 


and the Worker been needed as 
.it is needed now. 

Its position is carefully fol- 
lowed by its opponents. We can 
see this when a big newspaper 
chain like the Scripps-Howard 
press is forced by the Daily 


rere 


ri 


; 
: 
E 


ger readership would give to our 
presentation of the true views 
of the Communists and gfhers 
on the Left. 4 

As you know we have, since 
the beginning of the year, been 
engaged in a campaign to ex- 


pand our circulation, 


ree 


ale 


‘f 


Circulation means 
which is essential to our paper’s 
ability to operate and play an 
increasing role in the nation’s 
affairs, 

We are sure. we do not need 
to belabor the point with you. 


thee 
put 


2 


“favorite 
Make it the 
new thousands 


af g FF 


| 


ys done. Let us hear f 
you in word and deed. _ 


"4 ¢ 


GOP Cocky as Ike Tells 
Voters He Is Willing 


The Worker Washi~«ton Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — President Eisenho wer's declaration that he will run has placed 
the question of issues sharply before the foes of the Cadillac Cabinet. Some Democrats 
were hopeful that if Eisenhower took himself out of the race, they could conduct a rou- 


tine Demo-versus-GOP type of 
campaign, without the necessity of 
coming out forthrightly on — too 
many issues. 

But the Eisenhower candidacy 
will-focus attention most emphatic- 


ally on the question of interna- 
tional relaxation of tensions. The 
big business powers behind the 
Eisenhower administration have 
heaved a sigh of relief since only 
the President, of all the GOP as- 
pirants, can effectively take cam- 
paign advantage of the relaxation 
of tensions that has already ec- 


curred. 
a 


POWERFUL forces in Eisen- 
hower'’s immediate entourage feel 
that an important prerequisite for 
victory is to dump Richard Nixon 
as the President's running mate, 
They feel that Nixon is a liability 


the issue of McCarthyism. 


McCarthyite sector. 


The attempt to get Eisenhower 
to accept some, one else will be 
pressed because of the feeling 
among many Eisenhower support- 
ers that, in electing a vice pres- 
ident, the nation may be electing 


a successor to Eisenhower. Nixon's’ 


major liability is as a possible Pres- 
ident. Many GOP ers do not want 
to be in the position of having to 
campaign for Nixon instead of Eis- 
enhower, as the Democrats might 
attempt to force them to do. 


The labor and liberal forces who 
aim at ending the Cadillac domin- 
ion in the White House will be 
compelled by the President’s de- 
cision to*take another look at the 
candidates who are asking for their 


support, 


| | 
The Administration will try to 


sell the ele®torate on the argument 


that the “new” line. proposed by|im the big building trades unions’ by 27 to 68, to handle the situ- 


Nikita Khrushchev at the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress recent- 
ly was achieved as a result of Dul- 
les’ cold-war policies. 

. 

THIS represents a reiteration of 
of the claims that the Administra- 
tion will, of course, issue enough 
warnings about the continujng 
“dangers from the Soviet Union 
to ensure continuation of the fab- 
ulously lush war contracts, 

On the ultra-right wing of the 
€OP, Knowlahd, M y, Jen- 
ner, and their like are continuing 
a bellicose line, to press the Ad- 
ministration teward aggravation in- 
stead of relaxation. 

The most hysterical outbursts 
_ against, lessened. tension are heard, 

jowever, from a group of Demo- 
S on of M and Henry 


‘5 
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EISENHOWER 


ballistic missile 


sae! His|(ICBM) as the be-all of foreign 
campaign assets are limited to the 


policy. The same holds true for 
the avowed and unavowed candi- 
dates for the Democratic .nomina- 
tion, 


The big question now is whe-' 


ther the AFL-CIO and Liberal 
spokesmen will recognize that the 
ICBM line would probably be the 
kiss of death for any Democratic 
candidate running against Eisen- 


hower. 
« 


WITH the increased confidence 
in GOP ranks as a result of Eis- 
enhowers candidacy there will 
probably be a greater demand from 
the likes of Senators Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz) and Carl Curtis (R- 
Neb) for action in Congress and 
by the Department of Justice 
against the trade unions. 

The . possibility of a sharp re- 
buff to this harassing tactic exists 


mobilization here next Tuesday 
through Thursday, 


It is uncertain how much Eisen- 
hower'’s decision will affect ‘the 
role of the civil rights issue in the 
election. The President will make 
—and break—as many. promises on 
civil rights as any other GOP can- 
didate, 
| . The’ campaign from here should 
|bring sharply to the fore, among 
the opponents of the Cadillac cab- 
inet, critical advice of Senator 
Herbert Lehman, (D-NY); Lehman 
warned recently that the needs of 
the nation, and the fate of the 
Democratic Party demand that, 
come what may, the. Democrats 
fight on those issués Which should 
separate them nem the Dixiecrats. 
IT APPEARS obvious new that 
the President's 


- . 


among labor and Negro voters, ON; mand for greater production of he | Wil depend in good part on the 
the question of corruption, and on) intercontinental 


veto of the natural | 


Republicans in the middle west 
are deeply involved in the Super- 
ior Oil Company of lobby- 
ing activity for natural gas 
bill. The President's message was 
an effort to dissociate himself 
from the oil smell. 


Sharp changes in the economic 
situation could, of course, alter 


sentiment significantly against the 
administration. Speculation on the 
timing of such a development 
would be futile and -a diversion 
from the realities of the existing 
situation. Administration. spokes- 
men - have already -indi that 
the major pitch of the GOP will 
be “peace, prosperity, and prog- 


»? 


res. 


What line they pursue on the 
farm question during the campaign 


j 


j 


: 


‘results of the vote on the Senate 
farm bill late this week or next. 


*, 


THE WEER 


° Philly TWU Wins New Contract 
® Hotel Workers Join Miami Union 


A $6,000,000 PACKAGE wage - 
boost providing better than 
cents an increases for Phil- 
adelphia transit workers was ap- 
proved by the FWU and ree- 
ommended for ratification by 
the membership. The new con- 
tract also provides for a union 


shop~for all members. 
he? * 


HOTEL WORKERS in Miami 
are “swarming” to join the strik- 
ing Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes Union, according to unien 
Vice President Bert Ross. 
Early this month, 20,000 work- 
ers jammed Bayfront Park to 
stage the biggest labor rally 
ever seen in the openshop 
Miami. Many hotels are begin- 
ning to negotiate with the union, 
since the DiLodo Hotel started 


talks earlier. 
* 


THREATS OF court action 
by the United Shoe Workers. 
have forced the Department of 
Labor to imerease its minimum 
learner rates in the industry. The 
learner rates will go up from 
80 cents and 90 cents for the 
two periods to 87 and. 93 cents. 

: * 


UNITED TEXTILE Workers 


in Virginia and North Carolina 
will seek a general industrywide 
wage increase to correspond to 
the March 1 boost in ‘the mini- 
mum wage to one dollar an 


os Te 
TRANSPORT WORKERS in 


80,000. members whe voted the 
vote was more than 2-1 in favor 
of merger. : 


THE SUPREME COURT up- 
held the right of an employer to 
usé the Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavit at NLRB hear- 
ings. Employers may now chal- 
lenge any union to comply with 


B¥ UNANIMOUS vote pro- 
duction workers at the Olin- 
Methieson Chemical Corp. plant 
in Essexville, Mich., have chosen 
the United Mine Workers, Dist. 
50 as their bargaining repre- 
sentative. The election followed 
a 3-day strike in which the prin- 
cipal demand was recognition of 
the union. 


Minimum Wage is Now $1 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


an Hour 


As of last Thursday the legal minimum hourly wage in all industries covered by the 


Fair Labor Standards Act was $1 an hour. Any employer paying less than that amount 
—or forty dollars for a five-day forty-hour week, or $177.33 a month — is subject to 


charges of violations of the law. 

Raises from a penny to a top: 
of 25 cents are due the 2,100,000) 
workers covered by the law who 
have been getting below $1.00 an 
hour, » 

The Wage-Hour Administration 
headed by Newell Brown is pre- 
paring for a flood of complaints. 
‘The division added 375 field in-| 
vestigators to the 475 it had and 
‘raised the number of field officers 


' 
} 


’ 
; 


tion. 

The -violations will come. Of 
that there-can be no doubt. An 
indication of what may come can 
be gained from the record of com- 
plaints handled by the Wage:Hour 
office in 1954, the last full year 
under the 75-cent minimum, 16 
‘years after the law's enactment. 
Brown disclosed that of the pay- 
rolls of 39,300 establishments 
that had been investigated by his 
department, 21,549 were found “in 
violation of the basic 
the law “and 12 percent were 
found to be in violation of mini- 
mum wage provisions of the act.” 
As a result of those investigations 
employers were 01 to pay. 
$12,151,077. in back | 
total of 128,754 -workers. © 
In the face of the record last 


} 


Jackson, of Wachinone 


| "About half of the workers be-. 


| estimates that the actual amount of 


lacquired some seniority but have 
been at $1.00 or little more an 


* * ” of | 


wages due a) 


pared for the chiselers after March 
] 


j 


low the $1.00 an hour category 
are in the South. The next larg- 
est group is in the Northeast 
where about an eighth of the fac- 
tory workers get below $1.00. 


The Wage-Hour Administration 


; 


, 


increases for those below $1.00 
will raise the national payroll by 
$560 million or only seven-tenths 
of one percent. _But the increases 
are expected to set off a chain 
of raises in higher brackets that 
are expected to total several times 
that much. Employefs will imme- 
diately find themselves confrented 
with pressure from their workers 
for the maintenance of difference 
between the lowest and. starting 
rates and those who have .already 


hour. 
* 


THE INTERNATIONAL Ladies. 
Garment Workers, the textile and 


other unions, have been stressing} 


for some time that commensurate 


stand to be the biggest gainers 
from the new minimum. They are 
probably the biggest substandard 
group. . 

The labor movement, mean- 
while, still holding for the $1.25 
minimum, is currently concentrat- 
ing on broadening coverage un- - 
der the law. So far only 24,000.- 
000 workers are covered of more. 
than twice that number in various 
fields of production and. service. 
The 2,100,000 below $1.00 an 
hour are only a part of these cover- 
ed—or nearly 10 percent of the © 
total. 

The largest group currently 
pressing for expansion of coverage 
are the unions in the vast retail 
and distributive field. The Retail, 


raises should be demanded for';, 


workers along the entire ladder 
to maintain the same differential. 
The ILGWU launched a campaign 


: 


for $1.10 minimum in the indus- 
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By CARL HIRSCH - 


North and South, the nine brothers and sis 


devoted fighters for Negro rights. 
But from the two brothers we 


a t feeling of pride in their 
“baby. sister,” Autherine Lucy, 
the young Negro woman now 
fighting for her right to be a 
student at the University of Ala- 
bama, — 

“She's determined to fight this 
thing through,” declared 36-year- 
old Taylor Lucy, a Chicago shoe 
worker, “and we're giving her 
every bit of encouragement we 
can. ; 
Another brother, Robert Lucy, 
an active United Auto Workers 
member at the McCormick Works 
of International Harvester in’ Chi- 
cago, said: “We're concernéd about 
Autherine’s safety, but we know 
that what she’s doing is right.” 


The brothers recounted the 
story of _how Autherine Lucy 
dreamed of the possibility of higher 
education ‘and a career as a li- 
brarian. “We were brought up to 
believe in education as one of the 
greatest of blessings,” they said. 


* 

CHILDREN of a poor Alabama 
farmer, it was only after the oldest 
had gone on to work that the 
youngest of the family. could, with 
their help, afford a college edu-, 
cation. 

“When Autherine applied at the 
University of Alabama in 1953, 
she knew what she was getting 
into,” declared Taylor Lucy, “In 
fact, from that time on, she was 
not even permitted to hold a 
teaching job in the state and had 
to go to Mississippi to work.” 

By February of this year, when 


Autherine Lucy finally won the; 


legal right. to enter the university 
at Tuscaloosa, her case had won 
worldwide attention. But when 
mob violence and rioting was pro- 
voked in the streets of the uni- 
versity town, shocked people 
everywhere responded to the Au- 
therine Lucy case. 


In her brothers home in Chi- 
cago, we talked to her over the 
long-distance phone. “My morale 
is high,” she said, “because I have 
been getting a great deal of sup- 
port from all kinds of people, in- 
cluding Southern whiges.” 

Taylor Lucy told his sister that 
“were with you 100 percent,” add- 


iss Lucy's Bro 


| 


ing that his union was also work- 
ing in support of this and the 
other current civil rights struggles. | 

» 


A SHOE STITCHER at the 
B. and B. Shoe Company plant in 
Chicago, Taylor Lucy is a shop 
steward in the United Shoe Work- 
ers. His union sent him to Wash- 
ington, D. C, last week as their 
representative at the nationwide 
civil rights lobby. 

He pointed out that labor has 
a great stake in the civil rights 


To the Readers 


We regret we are forced ‘to omit 
the popular TV and Movie Guide 


this week for reasons beyond our 
contro]. It will be resumed next 
week. 


learnings and how miuch time it! 


~The Editors. __local police -helped _p 


CHICAGO. 


talked to here in Chicago last week; there welled up. 


NE RE» en : 
°— ~ ‘7 _ ee ey P a,* £.° 2? 


Mississippi-born Al. Benson, now a. disc-jockey on a Chicago 
radio station, hands a pickage of 5,000 copies of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion to pilot Peter Dekelaito. The copies were showered on Jack- 


ters in the Lucy family are capable and 


of the United Steel’ Workers Dis- 
last Sunday, at the Hotel Statler to 
ity for 1956. Attending the confer- 


ence, were many workers, Negro 
and white, direct from the major 
steel shops of this .highly indus- 


trialized area, indicating greater 
‘interest amongst the rank and file 
{steel workers in the coming elec- 


tions. 


the Legislature can destroy all the 
bargaining wights that you have 
won,’ Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) 
told the steelworkers, “You can’t 
afford to stay out of. politics.” In 
apparent reference to the GOP- 


son, Miss., stronghold of the racist White Citizens Councils. 


struggles taking place in the South|and segregation could be uséd to: 
and added that from his own ex-|benefit everyone, Négro and 
perience as a worker in the South white.” 
it would not be long before Negro) He ets a pipe and talked 
and white workers there would be'|about his aged parents down in 
unionized. | ais ny a have nome ee 
“Labor and all the people of|4y Quoted im the press as disagree- 
this country are being cron sath] with their daughter's efforts to 
by these Dixiecrat congressmen emter the Alabama University. - 
who are not elected through} “They come out of a period 
votes but through hatred,” said|when Negroes were terrorized,” re- 
Taylor Lucy. . ‘marked Taylor Lucy, “when Ne- 


Father of five small children, |S did not have the strength 


taxes all of his life—taxes that went 
to support the University of Al 
bama. Thus, his 26-year-old 
daughter has a direct claim on 
lher right to become a co-ed at the 
school. 

Taylor Lucy sees “the Lucy 
case’ as a part of a t upsurge 
for demeeratic rh os and is 
“happy over the prospective out- 
come,” 

“As we get closer to the 100th 
anniversary of the Emancipation 


Lucy spoke quietly and confident- _ the allies that they have to- 
ly of. people learning. the jessons) a & 
of democracy and peace. 

“Think of the benefits for the 
people if we could use the atom 
for peaceful means instead of for 
war, he said. : * 

“In the same way, the re-| SIXTY-NINE - year-old Milton 
sources of the South which are|Lucy has owned his own small 
being eaten up in racist violence farm in Alabama and has paid 


younger people to make democracy 
‘in the South today.” 


a —— - 


REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT BOSSES 
EXPECT LONG STRIKE 


Proclamation,” he said, “something 
is happening in the fight for Ne-| 

“Younger people are changing | gro rights that is far more import-. 
the world, and it is up to thejant even than Lincoln’s proclama- 


‘tion of 1868,” 


ROBERT C. EKINS, a de- 
fendant in the Connecticut 
Smith Act trial, was cited for 
contempt by Judge Robert An- 
derson for refusing to tum in- 
former. Ekins was the first de- 
fense witness to take the stand. 
Ekins refused to name people 
who participated in Communist 
Party activities. Judge Andersen 
delayed sentencing until after 
the trial. 


REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT, a half-billion in. government 
orders in its pocket mailed a printed document titled “Your 
Personal Strike Cost Computer” to each of its 12,000 strik- 


ing Long Island workers and sat | : 
baek for a possible long siege. pressure by arresting 131 pickets 

The 15 pages of small figures;i™ just the first five days of the 
enables the worker to look up how walkout. 
much he “loses” on the basis of his 


* 


THE WESTINGHOUSE strike’ 
is nearing the end of its fifth 
month. The Kohler strikers will 
mark the second anniversary with-| 
in less a month. The Miami strike’ 
will mark a year next month. | 

At this writing there isn’t a sign 
of a settlement in these strikes. 
They follow a trail of many long 
strikes in the past three years— 
southern communications, railroad, 
Greyhound bus, Gouchax-Colonian 
‘Sugar, GM of Canada, Ford of 
Canada, Revere Copper, New: 
England textile and many others 
that ran into months. 


All last week Westinghouse 
conferences were held in Washing- 


will take him to make up the loss, 
for each week-he ig out. 


The company enclosed a letter 
cynically advising the striker to 
“talk it over with your family.” 

Republic has no fear of a loss. 
Its contracts for jet planes cannot 


be shifed to other firms, To em- 
phasize its determination to carry! 
the fight for many weeks, along) 
the pattern already set in Westing- 
house, Kohler, Perfect Circle, Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Miami hotel 
and others, the company opened 
the gates wide for scabs and the 
ut on the 


~ re a 


* Dear Mom: 


Were going 
REST and PLEASURE, 
be a day to remember. . 


oe Jo Ge ee ee 


Time seems to be moving on and before we 
know it—itll be MOTHERS DAY, MAY 18 th. 

This MOTHERS DAY, 
in a very different way with you, mom. | 
to TAKE YOU OUT for the 


WHOLE DAY. No cleaning, no cooking, no 
washing,-nothing to do—but have a DAY OF 


So, mom, don't make any other plans for 
MOTHERS DAY, MAY 13th, It's really going to 


Love, 


i. #994 toad be sedee® viteh 


jten under the auspices. of U, S. 
Mediation Service, but a_ settle- 
ment was not in sight. Meanwhile, 
the company’s company unions in| 
Pittsburgh, Sharon, Mansfield and 
Columbus, Ohio and other cities 
we expect to celebrate 

piants, were pressing their petition 
‘campaigns for 30 percent of the 


decertification of the two striking 
unions, : 
The toughened attitude of the 
employers is causin 
concern in many labor circles be- 
cause so far there has been no 
significant evidence of both labor 


with strike-bound Westinghouse} 


plant payorll, to force elections fori — 


considerable m 


KINDERLAND . 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6, 8 week 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 


sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramaties 


Progressive Jewish education 
with interracial living 
N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 AL 5-6283 


Classified Ads" 


FURNISHED light, airy room. Convenient 
transportation. For couple or retired 
man. ©) 4-5938 


COUPLE or woman to share private house 


with woman. Own large room, garden, 


cony. transportation, etc. O) 2-8083 


ee 


FOR SALE 


LATEST IMPORTED STAINLESS Steel 5 
pe. pl. setting. Reg. $5.35. SPEC $2.91. 


ee 


Standard Brand QDist., 145 Fourth Ave. | 


(13th & 14th Sts.) One hour free parking 
or two tokens, 


PAINTING 
JOB WELL DONE: painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


= 


trict 4 held a legislature conference ' 
consider stepped up political activ-| . 


) 


Warning that; “one session vf! WITH STEEL contract talks 


> 


rieds available | 


4 children’s camp combining : 


pe 


bi “ig 
rights being attacked but also 
much of the social legislation won 
for the people under the Roose- © 
velt-Labor. coalition.. His remarks 
iwere directed at “ght to work” 
‘laws efforts to cut down federal 
aid to education, and the give- 
‘away of natural resources. 

—~* 


coming up Very svon, and in view - 
of the hard fight the Westinghouse 
workers are having to put up for — 
their demands, the gathered steel 
‘union leaders were pasticularly in- 
terested in what Senator Morse 
‘had to say about the Taft-Hartley 
law. Warning of “government by 
‘injunction in America,” he called 
for its reform. He sail any Taft- 
Hartley revision must include 
elimination of the “union-break- 
‘ing” injunction features of the law 
jand correction of its ban on -sec- 
ondary boycoets. 

Other speakers at the eonfer- 
/ence were State Senator Stanley J. 
| Bauer, State UAW Legislative Di- 
rector H. Male, and UAW 
Director Joseph P. Moloney. 


——- - ee / 
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uo NEw 
SWEDISN-DANISH | 


169 East 33 St, iN. ¥. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 


_— 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 


- 
7 


New York 3, N. ¥. 
Sales © Installation ® Service 
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MOVING @ STORAGE | 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
maar bodes. GR 7-2457 


unity and a fight-back spirit to 
at it. Some .of the 

Westinghouse locals have 

pealed to Meany for some 


DAILY WORKER. bt 
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WEISS MONUMENTAL, WORKS 
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1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
. Cam A MH, Crees 
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‘It Seems To Me 


By MANNY CANTOR 

The New Jersey League of Women Voters nadie made a 
survey to find out how U.S. foreign trade policies affect the state’s 
workers and employers. The startling results deserve to be brought 
sharply to the attemtion of the Jersey labor movement. 

Nine out of 10 workers in Essex. County plants are directl 
affected. In Passaic County 83 percent of the companies aatcciptil 
employing 92 percent of the labor Torce, are affected. No doubt 
the survey in other counties also proved how vitally concerned 
Jersey workers should be with. this question of foreign trade policy. 

age. ax tes rolls in the state last month jumped to 126,000. 
Layoils and shgst weeks increased in auto and other plants. What 
a boon to theSe workers if U.S. poliey were changed and trade 
developed with the socialist atid people’s sector of the world 
markets! 

In China alone there are 600,000,000 potential customers for 
Jersey A surg We extracted thé following partial list from the, 
items already being bought by China from other countries: chemi- 
cals, textiles, tools, machines, electrical parts and appliances, medi- 
cing and pharmaceuticals, medical instruments, steel, metals and 
metal ware, building materials, communications and transport equip- 
ment, antomobiles;’ petroleum products, plastics, Every one of 
these products is made in New Jersey! 

Isu't it clear then, ‘that the opposition of a George Meany to 
trade with China is a real disservice to the workers of the state 
and nation? So is the resistance of other labor leaders, national and 
state, to expression and action by the workers in favor of East- 
West trade. 

It simply is not true that trade with China, the Soviet Union 
and the Kast Europe democracies “helps the Communists.” These 
socialist countries, free from imperialist motives, by their policy of 
mutual assistance are fully able to proceed with their development 
without dependence on U.S. trade. Expanded trade with these 
nations is, in the -first place, in the interests of our own people, 
an? also. world peace. 

It. is important, therefore, for trade unionists in New Jersey 
to take a look atthe stand their representatives in Congress have 
been taking on this question. Senator. H. Alexander Smith, for ex- 
ample, who sits ‘on the Senate Foreign Relations C ommittee, has 
been consistently close to the anti-China position of the “Senator 
from Formosa,” Knowland. 

The League of Women Voters survey offers an opportunity 
to alert trade unionists to approach their Congressmen for their 
stand en foreign trade policy, which so vitally affects the lives of 
their Constituents. This-issue should emerge in the foreground of 
the coming Congressional election campaigns. 
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~ FARM CONVENTION WANTS 
100% PARITY FOR PRODUCTS 


TRENTON.—The two-day. con-jfunds for much needed flood con- 
vention of the ‘Eastern Farmers’ to]. 


Union, held here last month, de- : . ates 
cided ‘to do something Aeieial tha Professor Sundaram, speaking in 
fact that all family-sized. farmers 
can show for the 12 months is;cent of whom are farmers, 


“another year older and deeper 


en-| 


behalf of India’s millions, 70 per-; 


'dorsed “the fine principle of peace-| 


in debt,” 
paign to amend Senate Bill 12 to 


‘include all farm produce, not just: 


the six “basic” crops, and to raise 


They endorsed a cam-|4 


ul co-existence—peaeefully living 
togther . . . with the mutual ben- 
efit of trade and commerce. n.u- 
tua! respect for each othes.” The 


right to disagree “and to express 


parity to 100 percent. 


The Convention heard talks and) 
Louis Slocum, execu-|‘ 


reports by 
tive secretary of the organization, 
Meyer Stern, president District No. 


6, Clo Packinghouse Workers | 


Union, Professor M. S. Sundaram, 
cultural attache of the Indian em- 
bassy, Dr. Paul Lehmann,. profes- 
sor of applied -Christianity at 


your disagreement,” said the In- 
lian official, “is the test of free- 
dom.’ > 


Stern called for farmer-labor 
unity saying both farmers and 
workers “are victims of the same 
small minority of big business . 

who divide to rule.’ ~ His call for 


a joint FU-UPW legislative com- 


Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Alvin, Christman, president of; 
the Eastérm FU, 


Slocum pointed out that poultry 
and dairy farmers are -sufferin 
from sharp ups and downs; wit 
the prospect of a further decline in 


mittee was cheered. The Eastern’ 
Farmers Union has traditionally 
supported labor in strikes vgainst 
the big monopolies. 

Dr. Lehmann stated “the- right 
right to think what you like and, 
say what you think is really the 


farm income for this year. He said’ 


Benson's soil bank plan’ to make 


farm commodities scarce” was “not 

the anuwer to the farmer's prob- 

Wiek of tataity te en 
of war” 

“Our tactless “and reckless Secre- 

tary can sit on as many beni? 

as he Rage i ‘declared Slocum, 


eore of the issue of civil liberty.” 

{Referring to the Smith Act he 
said: “For the first time in our 
history, a people are liable . . . 
not for their actions but. for the 


heads.” He also urged a 
of the Rosenberg case. 

Central in all the. cE 
of the Convention was resistance} 
to the goal of big business and 
big farm interests to drive 


| 


ideas they ne around go tee: their 


not enjoy ves 3 the ‘brink of 
war statement” 7 John Foster 
Dulles, Seoretary of State, that ap- 
peared in rages Magazine a few 
weeks ago. 

Obviously embarrassed by the 
storm of protest that arose as a 


our barelge policy is based on get- 
ting as close to the “brink of war 
as possible, Case tries to take the 
President, and even ~Dulles him-|; 
self, off the spot. He says, in let- 
ters to the voters, “I must add that 
I am sure it does not accurately 
represent Secretary Dulles’ general 
thinking, much less that of the 
President.” 


Senator Case’s attempt sounds 
less __ than convincing, hewever. 


4 


New Jetway’s Jonior ‘Vaid Ep 
States Senator Clifford P. Case is, 
telling Jersey voters that I “did)* 


result of Dulles’ admission that) 


| 


and President Meola of re- 
sponsibility, raises some interest- 
ing quéStions for Voters in the 12th 
‘Kean has paraded as a “liberal” 
Republican, :as .an advocate of 
peace, 


and says ‘the GOP. is a' 


“liberalism” is it; whet ‘kind ef. 


“peace” is he ‘advocating on the’ 
basis of getting as close to the 


|“brink of war” as possible? 


What kind of “liberalism” 


is it 
‘that embarrasses another | 


vilican, Senator Case, who has “also 


‘built-up somewhat of a ta- 
‘tion as a “liberal” Republican, and 
whose election resulted from the 


opposition of the biggest 
er of them all, ra Jook . 
‘McCarthy? Voters in the 13th CD 
will do well’ to seriously ponder 
these questions in view of Kean’s 
‘candidacy to keep his Congression- 
al seat next November. — | 
(Where does Jersey's Senior 
Senator H. Alexander Smith stand 
on the Dulles’ war incitement: con- 
troversy? See next week's Jersey 
Worker for his position.) _ | 
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State's order decontrolling rents on 
all apartments as soon as they. are 


promineetiy pa is a as Repub- 
can candidate for the seat now 
held by Democrat Hugh Adonizzio. 


vacant is not rescinded, Jersey City’! 
will put its own rent control or- 
dinance into effect, Mayor Bernard 
J. Berry said last week. Berry sent 
a telegram to State Conservation 
Ditector Joseph McLean protesting 
rent control director Chester — K. 


.in. the 11th CD, lifted controls on 
vacant apartments. | 

Berry contacted all mayors in 
Hudson County and asked them to 
‘join in the fight to get the Ligham 
order rescinded. At the same tinte 
the Hudson County CIQ Industrial 
Union Council took action= In a 


Ligham’s order decontrolling rents 
on vacant apartments. 
called Ligham’s action 
and unfair.” 

The Jersey City Commission had. 
previously passed a resolution de- |‘ 


“arbitrary 


| 


The Mayor 


letter to Governor Meyner they 
called for Ligham’s: removal be-. 
cause Of his “tenant: discriminatory 
diréctives.” The Council said it 
doubted if the tenant would get 
‘a fair shake” from landlords when 


clarin ng that a shortage of housing’ 
existed in the city,-and that con- 
trols were vitally. necessary. De-| 
spite this, Ligham, v who has been: 


| 


an apartment becomes automatic- 
ally decontrolled as. soon as it is 


Jersey City Wants Rent Control 


JERSEY CITY. —: Unless the) 


undoubtedly represents overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of Jersey City aot 
idents for stricter rent controls. 


public meeting called by city com- 

mission a few weeks ago; despite 
the fact that it was, held in the 
morning, saw 1,000 tenants ack. 
commission chambers fo ove 

ing in a demonstration for con- 
tinued controls. 

- Meanwhile, .the State Rent Con- 
trol Division announced that it had 
granted 72 percent of the almost 
13,000 requests for. increases by 
landlords in a three month period 
ending last December. -The aver- 
age boost where there was a con- 
tract involved was -$8.69 a month.. 


vacated. 
The action of the city officials 


| When there was no. lease the: in- 


creases averaged $7,16 monthly. _ 
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Defendant Cited 


assistant dean of 


lard Heckel, 


Smith Act is unconstitutional. 
Dean Heckel expressed his opin- 
ion ih answer to a question fol- 
lowing a lecture on, “Security vs. 
Freedom: Can We Have Both?” 
at the Jewish Community Center 
here. 


Doubts Smith Act Constitutional, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, — C. Wil-| 


Rutgers, Law School, believes the | 


tor Contempt 


“That is not the question. Am 
I to understand that you refuse to 


‘CIO Cenference 
’ Mareh 26 
The New Jersey CIO will hold 


its fifth annual Legislative. Confer- 
ence-Mobilization in Trenton. on. 
Monday, March 26. The-call has 
gone out to 400 local unions im 
the state who are~ asked to elect 


answer the question?” 

“Yes, I couldn't live with my 
conscience, your honor, if I an- 
swered that question. . . . I would |’ 
not want to be responsibil for any 
decent person. losing their job for}. 


} 


“How much are we going to 
compromise our national ideals in| 
the name of our national se-| 
curity?” This is the question our, 
‘country must decide, 
said. He warned that if we cut. 


ners there is danger that “we will! 
gradually erode away these con- 
stitutional principles.” 


the dean | 


out too many constitutional cor-/necticut residents, named by in- 


anything I might say here in the 
Court... . 

Judge Anderson them. promptly 
cited Ekins for “contempt.” He 
withheld sentence until completion 
of the trial. Already several Con- 


formers from the witness stand, 
have been under fire. One social.’ 


Heckel said we face a dilemma. 
‘today in drawing the line between 
what is and what is not a “clear 
and present danger.” He added’ 
“the’law is very cloudy and very 
murky.” Every citizen must keep 
striving to answer the question: 
'|Where do we draw the line? the 
Rutgers professor said. 


DEFENDANT CITED 


worker, Miss Verne Weed, sus-| 
‘pended from her job in Hartford, 
drew support of an investigation 
committee set up by the Connec- 
ticut. Chapter of the National As-| 
sociation of Social Welfare. The’ 
committee recommended that she 
be retained in her position as state 
chairman of the group. 

Ekins, a sculptor, is state legis- 


In the New Haven Smith Act 
‘trial of Martha Stone, state chair- 
man of the N. J. Communist Party 
and her seven co-defendants, one 
of the defendants, Robert Ekins, 
was cited-for contempt last week. 


Ekins refused to lend himself to 
prosecutor Simon Cohen's 2 wil 


expedition to feed FBI. files 
names of progressives and trade 
‘unionists.. When Cohen pressed for! 
Lo ihe name of a man referred 
John, this exchange took 


place betcen ‘Eki 


| 


IWR ve. 


Judge; 


“TI will direct you to answer the! , 
question as to. who this John yoked 


lative director of the Communist 


the earliest settlers of Connecticut. 
His father, a Congregationalist 
minister, held parishes throughout 
the state. Evidently Ekims’ back- 


At first 
ruled a 
ttions and 


fs 


of 2s 


‘Party. In his family were some of} 


udge . ee So bees he 


i, 


delegates. 

President Paul Krebs said in the 
conference call that the legislators 
‘have the best wages and working 
conditions of any in the state's 
history,” but have shown “little 
improvement. to date in (their) 
handling of the problems of the 
other five million men, women and. . 
Y children in our state.” 


The union call cited the need 
to increase and extend the duration 
of unemployment benefits, pay 
benefits after a four week disquali- 
fication period in labor disputes, 
increase temporary disability and 
-workmnen’s compensation benefits, 
extend rent control, launch a-mid- 
‘dle income housing program, pass 
state minimum wage and labor rela- 
tions laws, free Salk anti-polio vac- 
cine, and no further sales taxes, _ 
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We Are Moving on to Victory” 


Front Line Report from M ontgomer y 


. Negro ministers rounded up by Natiticinas cops because of their leadership i in the eae aces. 
Included were (left to right) Rev. R. D. Abernathy, Rev. Garner (not indicted), Refus Lewis,~ Rev. 


Leroy R. Bennett, Rev. W. F 


By ALFRED MAUND 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. (FP), 
The dignity and forebearance ot 
Negro residents has put to ut- 
ter shame the moral climate of 
this city that has been describ- 
ed as being “several stages low- 
er than the bottomless pit.” 
Eighty-nine participants in 
the boycott of transit buses were 
arraigned Feb. 24 on charges 
of violating an ancient state law 


originally designed to harass la- . 


bor unions. The Negro commu- 
nity responded to this whole- 
sale roundup by declaring a day 
of pilgrimage and prayer. They 
pledged to shun all vehicles and 
to walk everywhere they went. 
They held special services in 
the churches. on the theme of 
“loving your enemies.” 

At the same time, Gov. James 
E. Folsom was presiding over 
a gathering, of the states edi- 
tors and publishers whom he 
had summoned to discuss means 
of alleviating racial. tension in 


Alabama. Since this was the 
same group who had virtually 
unanimously opposed his elec- 
tion to office, Folsom’s move 
was compared by one observer 
to that of “a man hanging from 
the edge of a clifiby one hand 
asking somebody who has been 
trying to murder- him to pull 
him up.” And the governor 
handled the affair badly. “The 
racial difference is one of the 
most fundamental of all human 
nature, outside of reproduction,” 
he rambled. And then, a remark 
that drew_applause from White 
Citizens Council leaders: “No 
one in his right mind thinks that 
colored children and white: chil- 
dren will be going to school to- 
gether in Alabama in the fore- 
seeable future.” 
* 

EDITOR James E. Mills of 
the Scripps - Howard Birming- 
ham. Post-Herald arose to say 
that racial questions must be 
solved according to “tradition,” 


—_—_—- 


Assignment: USA 


Who souped-up teen-agers? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE HOT-ROD is a 


child of the Twentieth Cen- 

tury, nursed on torques and 

weaned on carburetors, He has 

transferred the affection our 
ung once 

had for dapple- 

gray dobbin to 


the Thunder- 


bird Special V- 
8. And if he 

ets out oO 
oy as he did 
at Daytona 


the other 
my I, for one, 
ind it hard to 


pillory him. For the fault lies 


‘rather-in those who have juiced- 


up our civilization. 


teenagers, we are told—had a car- 
nival of violence that brought 
out ‘the National Guard and its 
paraphernalia of carbines. 

On one page I read that the 
kids raced down the streets dam- 
aging passing autos and smash- 

store windows when_ their 
drag-racing was halted. 

On the next page I see a full- 
page ad in letters six inches high 
that is also about Daytona Beach. 
It says exultantly “F ORD WINS 
AT STOCK CAR RACING 


~ “OLYMPICS.” Hallelluia, the ad 
sings in crescendo, 


the V-8 


“showed its taillight to all com- 
petitors. in the ‘Olympics’ of 
stock car racing at Daytona 
Beach, Florida.” No other -cars 
could compete with its sizzlin 

performance; no other car cou 

match Ford “for straightaway ac- 


F, Alford, Rev. J. H. Cherry, Rev. H. M. Herbert, and Eli li Judkins. 


but he had no proposal to offer. 
Jack Brock, editor of the Alaba- 
ma Labor News and avowed 
member of the Montgomery 
WCC, declared that labor unions 
have sought “to raise the Negro 
economically, but. the rank and 
file will fight tooth and nail to 
prevent mongrelization of the 
races. 


of a 25-member interracial com- 
mission to advise public officials. 
This received approval, as he 
promised not to have any “wild 
and woolly”. Negro - leaders on 
the commission. 

At the Dexter Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, a block away from 
the capitol, it was hard*to find 
what “wild and woolly” people 
the governor was talking about. 
The indicted Negroes had gath- 
ered for a special prayer meet- 
ing. They represented every 
walk of life — ministers, physi- 
cians, college _ professors, stu- 
dents, seamstresses, _ porters, 
postal employes; insurance ex- 
ecutives, small businessmen, 
service men. They sang a. hymn 
with words specially written for 
the occasion, to the tune of 
“Old-Time Religion.” The lyr- 
ics went: 

We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
We are moving on to victory 
With hope and dignity. 

We will all stand together. . . 
Until we all are free. 

Black and white both are broth- 

ers. . . 


To live in hiesiciay, 
* 


REV. M. L. KING, youthful 
president of the organization 
which coordinates boycoot stra- 
tegy, told the meeting, “We 
have been exploitéd economi- 
cally, exclud socially and 

dominated litically, But we 
are funny. 
He can endure. He can smile. 
He can keep hoping and striv- 


Folsom suggested formation — 


e Negro is funny. 


Eastland, Public Enemy No. 1 


An Editorial ~- 


THE ELEVATION of Public Enemy No. 1, other- 
wise known as Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi, to 
the chairmanship of the powerful Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, would be a calamity for the.country. Eastland is. 
next in line, under the devilish seniority procedure, for the 
post left vacant by the death of veteran New Dealer Har- 
vey Kilgore of West. Virginia. 

Who could be worse fitted than Eastland, defier of 
the Supreme Court—for a post with a major vOice over 
appointments to the judiciary? Who could be worse fitted 
than Eastland—foe of the Negro people and of labor—for 
a key post in the disposition of civil rights and labor leg- 
islation? 2 

The people should call on the Democratic Party in 
the Senate to remove him immediately. 

In Eastland: we see the tendency of two highly sinister 
forces—a_ discredited McCarthyism ‘and vicious and des- 
perate racism—to fuse. 


THE RED-BAITING attack in New Orleans last 
week on Manhattan Borough President Hulan Jackby the 
Southern racists is only one of a series of recent develop- 
ments ‘which illustrate this perilous tendency in our nation 
—perilous, that is, to the people's freedom. 

Sen. Eastland andthe White Citizens ‘Councils from 
the outset of their campaign against the Supreme Court 
ruling have tried in typical McCarthyite fashion to pic- 
ture the Negro people’s. movement for equal rights as a 
Communist plot. Recently Sen. Mundt (R-SD) a ‘MeCarthy- 
ite spokesman who has long-carried the phony banner of 
anti‘Communism to mask his bias against labor, spoke’ be- 
fore the Mississippi legislature and urged a merger of the 
Dixiecrats and the most-reactionary wing of the GOP. At 
a McCarthyite meeting in Garnegie Hall in New York last 
week there were two heroes, Jumping Joe, himself, and 
Sen. Eastland; whose-name was cheered to the rafters. 

One might have thought that Hulan Jack, who oc- 
cupies one of the highest posts ever held by a Negro in our 
country, and who presides as a sort of mayor over Man- 
hattan’s two million population, would be immune from at- 
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Page 2 
By JOHN GATES 
(Editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker) 
Great events are sweep- 
ing our country this crucial 
- year of 56. No gay passes 
without important develop- 
ments in politics, in indus- 
try, in Labor, both here and 


abroad. 

As our paper has shown, the 
central menace to the nation 
today is the Dixiecrat conspir- 
acy. This is further highlighted 
by the scandalous fact that Sen. 
Eastland, the Nation's No. lL 
subversive, is now slated to head 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
There are the tremendous move- 


Message te Readers | from | 


ments around the Till murder, 
the Autherine Lucy case and the 
Montgomery bus boycott. 

Impertant strikes are going 0 
in Westinghouse and Republic 
Aviation and great struggles are 
in the making. 

A great debate is shaping up 
in the. country on the achieve- 
ment of a lasting peace. . 

’ All this is happening in a tre- 
mendously important election 
year. 

Rarely has the Daily Worker 
and the Worker been needed as 
it is needed now. 

Its position is carefully fol- 
lowed by its opponents. We can 
see this when a big newspaper 
chain like the Scripps-Howard 
press is forced by the Daily 


Worker to take the defensive.- 
This happened this week when 
the New York World-Telegram, 
the Washington News and other 
papers in the chain tried to 
explain away Alan Max's col- 
umns in the Daily Worker. on 
the possibilities in the United 
States of peaceful and constitu- 
tional transition to socialism. 

If our paper, even with its 
small circulation, is able to do 
this, imagine the impact a big- 
ger readership would give to our 
presentation of the true views 
of the Communists and others 
on the Left. 

As you know we have, since 
the beginning of the year, been 
engaged in a campaign to ex- 
pand our circulation. 


cnaf 


iB 
3 


We are sure we do not need 


“favorite newspaper. | 
_ Make it the favorite 


GOP Cocky as Ike Tells 
Voters He Is Willing 


The Worker Washiecton Bureau 


WASHINGTON. — President Eisenhower's déclaration that he will run has placed 
the question of issues sharply before the foes of the Cadillac Cabinet. Some Democrats, 


were hopeful that if Eisenhower took himself out of 


tine Demo-versus-GOP type of 
campaign, without the necessity of 
coming out forthrightly on too 
many issues. 

But the Eisenhower candidacy 


will focus attention most emphatic- 


ally on the question of interna- 
. tional relaxation of tensions. The 
big business powers behind the 
Eisenhower administration have 
Fieaved a sigh of relief since only 
the President, of all the GOP as- 
pirants, ean effectively take cam- 
paign advantage of the relaxation 
of tensions that has alreacy oc- 


curred. 
. 


. POWERFUL forces in Eisen- 
hower’s immediate entourage feel 
that an. important prerequisite for 
victory is to dump Richard Nixon 
as the President’s running mate. 
They feel. that Nixon is a liability 
among labor and Negro voters, on 
the question of corruption; and on 
the issue of McCarthyism. His 
campaign assets are limited to the 
McCarthyite sector. 
The attempt to get Eisenhower 
to accept some one else will be 
pressed because of the feeling 
among many Eisenhower. support- 
ers that, in electing a vice pres- 
ident, the nation may be electing 
a successor to Eisenhower. Nixon's 
major liability is as a possible Pres- 
ident. Many GOPers do not want 
to be in the position of having to 
campaign for Nixon instead of Eis- 
enhower, as the Democrats might 
attempt to force\them to do. 


The labor and liberal forces who 
aim at ending the Cadillac domin- 
icn in the White House will be 
compelled by the President's de- 
cision to take another look at the 
candidates who are asking for their 
support. ty 

The Administration will try to 


sell the electorate on the argument 


that the “new” line proposed by 
Nikita Khrushchev at the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress recent- 
ly was achieved as a result of Dul- 
les’ cold-war policies. 

* 

THIS represents a reiteration of 
of the claims that the Administra- 
tion will, of course, issue enough 

| continuing 
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EISENHOWER 


| mand for greater production of the 
|intercontinental ballistic _ missile 
(ICBM) as the be-all of foreign 
policy. The same holds true for 
the avowed and unavowed candi- 
‘dates for the Democratic nomina- 
tiofi. 

The big question now is whe- 
ther the AFL-CIO and Liberal 
spokesmen will recognize that the 
ICBM line would probably be the 
‘kiss of death for any Democratic 
candidate running against Eisen- 
‘hower. ; 


WITH the increased confidence 
in GOP ranks: as a result of Eis- 
‘'enhowér’s candidacy there will 
' probably be a greater demand from 


water (R-Ariz) and Carl Curtis (R- 
Neb) for. action in Con and 
by the Department of Justice 
| against the trade unions. / 
| The possibility of a sharp re- 
buff to this harassing tactic exists 
in the big building trades unions’ 
mobilization here next Tuesday 
through Thursday. 
It is uncertain how much Eisen- 
hower’s decision will affect the 
role of the civil rights issue in the 
‘election. The President will make 
—and hreak-as many promises on 
civil rights as. any other GOP can- 


we Fc ye | 


the race, they could conduct a rou- 


‘situation could, of. course, alter 


‘will depend in good part on the 


the likes of Senators Barry Gold-). 


Republicans in the middle west 
are deeply involved in the Super- 
ior Oil Company phase of lobby- 
ing activity for the natural gas 
bill. The President’s message was 
an effort to dissociate himself 
from the oil smell. 


Sharp changes in the economic} 


sentiment significantly against the 
administration. Speculation on the 
timing~ of such a development 
would be futile and a diversion 
from the realities of the existing 
situation. Administration spokes- 
men have already indicated that 
the major pitch of the GOP will 
be ~ peace, prosperity, and prog- 
res. 

What line they pursue on the 
farm question during the campaign 


results of the -vote on the Senate 
farm bill late this week or next. 


to belabor the point with you. 


THE WEEK iN 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


° Philly TWU Wins New Contract 


® Hotel Workers Join Miami Union 


A $6,000,000 PACKAGE wage 
boost providing better than 26 
cents an hour increases for Phil- 
adelphia transit workers was ap- 
proved by the TWU and rec- 
ommended for ratification by 
the membership. The new con- 
tract also provides for a union 


~ 


shop for all seers, 


HOTEL WORKERS in Miami 
are “swarming to join the strik- 
ing Hotel & Restaurant: Em- 
ployes Union, according to union 
Vice President Bert Ross. 
Early this month, 20,000 work- 
ers jammed Bayfront Park to 
stage the biggest labor rally 


ever seen in openshop 


Miami. Many hotels are begin- 


ning to negotiate with the union, 
since the DiLodo- Hotel started 
talks earlier. 

| * - 

THREATS OF court action 
by the United Shoe Workers 
have forced the Department of 
Labor to increase its minimum 
learner rates in the industry. The 
learner rates will go up from 
80 cents and 90 cents for the 
two periods to 87 and 93 cents. 

. 


UN ITED TEXTILE Workers 


in Virginia and North Carolina 
will seek a general industrywide 
wage increase to correspond to 
the March 1 boost in the. mini- 
mum wage to one dollar an 
hour. } 
e <3 
TRANSPORT WORKERS in 
New York voted overwhelming- 
ly in favor of affiliation of TWU 
with the merged AFL-CIO, as 
recommended by the Union's 


executive board. Of the almost 


80,000 members who voted the 
vote was more than 2-] in favor 


of merger. : 
* 


THE SUPREME COURT up- 
held the right of an employer to 
use the Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavit at NLRB hear- 
ings. Employers may now chal- 
lenge any union to comply with 
this affidavit. 

BY UNANIMOUS vote pro- 
duction workers at the Olin- 
Methieson Chemical Corp. plant 
in Essexville, Mich., have chosen 
the United Mine Workers, Dist. 
50 as their bargaining repre- 
sentative. The election followed 
a 3-day strike in which the prin- 
cipal demand was’ recognition of 
the union. 


eee 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


As of last Thursday the legal minimum hourly wage in all industries covered by the’ 


inimum Wage is Now $1 an Hour 


Fair Labor Standards Act was $1 an hour. Any employer paying less than that amount 


—or forty dollars for a five-da 


y forty-hour week, or $177.33.a month — is subject to 


charges of violations of the law. 


of 25 cents are due the 2,100,000) 
workers covered by the law who 
have been getting below $1.00 an 
hour. 
The Wage-Hour Administration 
headed by Newell Brown is pre- 
paring for a flood of complaints. 
The division added 375 field in- 
vestigators to the 475 it had and 
raised the number of field officers 
by 27 to 68, to handle the situ- 
tion. | 

The violations will come. Of 


that there can be no doubt. An 
indication of what may come can 
be gained from the record of com- 


plaints handled b 
ofice in 1954, the 
under .the 75-cent minimum, 16 


est group is 


About half of the workers be- 
low the $1.00 an hour category 
are in the South. The next larg- 
in the Northeast 
where about an eighth of the fac- 
tory workers get below $1.00. 


stand to be the biggest gainers 
from the new minimum. are 
probably the biggest substandard 


group. 
The labor movement, mean- 


while, still holding for the $1.25 
minimum, is currently concentrat- 


The Wage-Hour Administration ing on broadening coverage un- 


estimates that the actual amount of 
increases for those below $1.00'000 workers are covered of more 


amt 


have 


der the law. So far only 24,000.- 
than twice that number in various 


pressing for expansion of coverage ° 
are the unions in the vast retail - 


and distributive 


nam 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Fights Use of. 


Court to Enforce Wage Cut , 
LESTER,,. Pa.—This past week when Local 107, United Elec- 
trical Workers, went into the Media County courthouse to uphold 
its right to picket and to defend 38 of its striking members charged 
with criminal. and civil contempt, something new was added to 
the ‘liistory of labor litigation. Instedd of basing its. defense on a 
mere denial that the law had been violated, the union raised this 
question: | one 
Should a billion-dollar corporation—Westinghouse—that has. it- 
self been violating every rule of decency in this labor dispute, have 
ong had “yoni Spee fe deer paoaaaad teaameaae 
ting against a 20 percent wage cut | a 
The company’s charge against the 38 Westinghouse workers 
it wants fined and/or jailed “for contempt” is that they have en- 
ga ed in violence in’ connection with the strike now going into its 
month. The complaint against the union is that it is violating 
an injunction against mass: picketing issued last Dec. 9. Westing- 
house: now seeks to have pickets limited to three at each gate. 
e 


ONE VETERAN iin the labor movement, here explained in 
these words the meaning of labor's new method of challenging the 
companys right to come into court! “We always get the dirty end 
of the stick when it comes to jailing workers or curbing union ac- 
tivity, because the law is written to favor the employer. It will be 
better for labor if we stop the company from using the law against 
us; We can try in this case because. we are able to show that anyone 
that has acted as rotten as Westinghouse has during this strike can’t 

enpected to come into court for any justice, but only to bust 
this strike.” | j 

HERE ARE SOME of the “rotten” actions that the union has 
accused the company of, and which it is expected UE attorney 
David Cohen will present as a basis for denying the right of West- 
inghouse to come into court: 

® Westinghouse has consistently refused to sit down with the 
union and bargain in good faith to settle.the issues in this strike. 

© Westinghouse is using its supervisors duririg the strike to . 
work on materia! that it is the job of the union members to per- 
form. This is in direct conflict with a promise that company 

ave. : 
: ® The company is making the same betrayal of a promise as 
it ships out from the plant the non-union material made there by 


the supervisors. ; 


IT IS CONSIDERED that this legal tactic of going on the 
offensive iagainst the company may have a better chance to suc- 
ceed because .large sections of the public have been giving con- 
- tinuous support to the union. 

Whole communities participate in contributing food and finan- 
cial aid to the strike relief committee. Two w ago, 46 labor 
unions joined in a demonstration at the Westinghouse plant in 


-}James Duff. 


| Socialist, who got off to a flying 


~. 


2 —— ‘a number of 
Feb. 27—the last 
Pennsylvania and who would head 


day for such action—the main features of. this 
the respective party tickets 


candidates for the spring Primary withdrew their names 


year’s election fight in 


For U. §S. Senator -the — | ae ae 
would be between Joseph C. Clark, warned that Longstreth 
former Mayor Philadelphia, top-|! 
ping the Democratic slate, and the 
present Republican incumbent— 


From every indication this con- 
test will turn into one of the bit- 
terest in the State's history. Clark’ 
has declared he will campaign in 
every county and has already made 
a start. a 

Clark charges that Duff is. a 
“reluctant” liberal, one. who 
rades his liberalism in the months 
‘preceding an election, “too timid 


‘tion campaign. s! 


foreign policy 
added to his prestige, 


hower's coattails during the-elec-/ 


SOME OBSERVERS of the 
campaign feel that Clark’s ven- 
tures into the field of American 


hardly aceords with Clark 
ration that, “It is ti | 
vania has a U.S. 


criticism have notito move forward 


century.” 


to fight for what he professes to 
believe in.” | 

The Republican, he says, was 
absent on~-243 out of 591 roll- 
call votes in the Senate from 1951, 
and declares that “Pennsylvanians 
dont want to be represented by 


a chronic absentee landlord.” 
* 


DUFF, spokesman for. the Mel- PART HI (Conclusion) 
lon - Pennsylvania Manufzpturers By LAWRENCE JOHNSON 
Assn. - Chamber of Commerce! 
crowd, retorted ‘in. McCarthyite 
fashion that Clark is a “sincere 


facing the steelworkers and sug- 


start” in his bid for Duff's Senate 
seat, 

Forecasting that Redbaiting will 
be one of his main tactics—as it 
‘has in the past when he went so 
far as to demand the death pen- 
alty for Communists, Duff warn- 
ed that “if (Clark) has already been 
praised by the Communist Daily 
Worker.” : 

Citizens of Philadelphia by an 
overwhelming. majority repudiated 
Duff's man Friday (Longstreth, 
GOP Mayoralty candidate) in last 
fall's city election. Duff had 


creased union control over the 
inoentive systems. 


® GRIEVANCES—Faced with 
the fact that they can’t get rid ef 
'the union, the companies rely on 
a .cumbersome and_ ineffective 
grievance procedure to put ever 
their speedup plans and generally 
underminé union conditions. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of grievances 
have been filed. by: steelworkers 


support of UE’s stand. 


Pa. GOP Senators Put Economie Aid, Welfare 
Education and Labor Bilis Into Deep Freeze 


| (“subsistence”) AS DETERMIN- 


By Our Harrisburg Correspondent' These bills have the united 
HARRISBURG. — The group of, backing of labor. They are. bitter- 
hard-boiled Republican reaction-! ly opposed by the big employers, 
aries who control the’ State Senate Whose word is law to the GOP 
have got most of the bills (between, 9©® ators. 
700 and 800) passed by the Demo-| Even more scandalous is the 
cratic-controlled House in the pres-' way in which the GOP gang ‘has 
ent session bottled up in various been holding up appropriations 
Senate committees. Many of the/ proposed for welfare ses. 
bills have beén “frozen” for seven| Their actions amount to enforced 
months or longer. slow starvation and’ suffering for 
The 400 bills and more. which} the 250,000 men, women and chil- 
the Republicans are sabotaging in-' dren_on Public Assistance. If that 
clude Governor Leader’s plans for, is not CRIMINAL, what then is? 


economic aid to the “distressed”| Gov. Leader submitted a De- 
areas, the bulk of his welfare pro-| partment of Welfare budget of 
posals, the highways gre and '$160,000,000. Because of its 
education and labor bills of vital! PRESSING nature this was submit- 
importance. ted outside the over-all general ap- 
Among the labor’ measures are_propriation. 
bills that would require public) THAT BUDGET measure. is 
hearings on applications by em-| still tied up in a Senate commit- 
ployers for | mrcnagye injunctions} tee. What does it matter to M. 
in labor disputes, guaranteeing Harvey Taylor, the State Republi- 
equal pay for equal work regard-| can boss Bi Dauphin County, 
less of sex, and providing for ‘pre- that the assistance grants fall 15 
vailing wages in all public works percent SHORT OF THE MINI- 
contracts above $2,000. ‘MUM STANDARD OF LIVING 


ELECTIONS — 


(Continued from Page. 16) 
cratic candidates last fall, ex- 
plained he had asked the Gover-|ate. He belongs to the GOP 
nor after the Feb. 14 occurrénce| group of Senate diehards, which 
to send four state policemen “be-|is responsible for blocking pro- 
cause the situation then was get-| gressive legislation during the 
ting ‘out of hand,’” present session. 

The company presented 18 wit-| Dent is Democratic floor leader 
nesses who alleged there had been|and has in general a progressive, 
22 (back-to-work) employes “phy-!pro-labor record. He is a former 
sically injured," 116 cars belong-| official of the (then CIO) Rubber 
ing to such employes or the.com-} Workers Union. 
pany “damaged” and 123 homes; Although Mahany has gone to 
of non-strikers stoned or “paint-| great lengths to deny any “polit- 


ee 


olution for ah investigation, is Re- 
publican floor leader in the Sen- 


| MUST BE TAKEN FROM THE 


system of red tape and double 
talk that results in no action. 
Many workers pin the blame on 
ineffective grievers but much of 
the blame is on the cumbersome 
‘grievance machinery. Elminati 
of some of ‘the steps in the griev- 
ance procedure, increased _settling 
of grievances at the first step—i 
| Cents ‘a meal for herself and each|the department—and giving work- 
of her children? ers the right to strike over griev- 
That money allotted for clothes |anoes would improve this situa- 
and household expenses DOES ' tion, 
NOT BEGIN TO BUY THE BARE,  ¢ rrp_a claies in Hie ace. 


NECESSITIES? [tract guaranteeing no discrimina- 


That in the case of the allow-|4:.. «. hie eos 
ance for RENT, THE STANDARD v1 grisea wore Se 


IS SO LOW THAT MONEY| workers. For years the companies 


al 


'ED BY THE DEPARTMENT IT- 
SELF? 

That a mother with three chil- 
dren is allowed ee over 20 


lution, it is! 


FUNDS WHICH WOULD NOR- 
' MALLY BE USED FOR CLOTH- 
(ING AND FOOD TO PAY IN 

MANY INSTANCES FOR THE 

COST. OF SUBSTANDARD 

SHELTER? 

though it is,” 


over — in upgradings a 
completely prevented Negro, 
Puerto Rican and Mexican work- 
a , ers from entering certain depart- 
"Unbelievable ments. Essentially, this is aimed at 
writes Emory F. Bacon, director) dividin 
of education for the United Steel-la possible pool of job-hungry men 
workers Union, in the current is-'who could be used to undermine 
sue of Currents, quarterly publica-| ynion wages and conditions. 
tion of the Pennsylyania Citizens 
Association, “THERE ARE ONLY 
| SEVEN STATES WHICH SPEND 
|LESS FOR PUBLIC  ASSIS- 
TANCE THAN PENNSYLVANIA. 
ONE STATE. SPENDS FIVE est union men in the steel mills. 
TIMES AS MUCH.” The local and district-wide elec- 
Bacon is a member of the State tions in the steel union, coming so 
Board of Public Assistance and close to the contract negotiations 
of ‘the Association. could provide a rallying point 


TRIAL. RESTS 


(Continued from Page 16) ‘Baltimore Sun (Blumberg’s home 
he had dropped into. a* bookstore town), which headed the story: 
in Baltimore where he met Blum-| City Teacher Says Blumberg 
berg. They discussed how social-! Cited Need For ‘Force, Blood’ 
ism was to be achieved .in this 
‘country. 


The discussion wound up in a 


Puerto Rican and Mexican workers 
that they haven't permitted them- 
selves to be used by the com- 
panies and often are the staunth- 


Note: The two preceding ar- . 


Only to have them bottled im a 


Pp with those already 


;and unions have permitted viola-|. 
tions of the seniority procedure tof: 
permit white workers to jump} 


the workers and forming) 


It is a tribute to the Negro, 


bombed.” ical aim” for his reso 
‘THE SENATE committee con- 


investiga- 
t Governor Leader “on 


lunchroom with the “ 


Grievances-FEP-Choosing of 
Leaders in Local Elections 


around which a program of 
struggle could be advanced. 
- In many recent lecal elections 
ad for action on. these is- 
sues took the form of “throw th 
bums out.” Entire local adminis- 
trations have been turned out of 
office with the workers finding 
that the new leaders are “just as 
bad” as their predecessors. 
Essentially, these election con- 
tests have been based on p 
alities with candidates claiming 
they are “more honest” or better 
fighters” than the incumbents. 
What. many workers are finding 
is that no entire local Jea 
is completely “bad.” Every 


quired, they find, i 
\dividuals to replace the “weak 
ters” in lecal administrations 
those who are committed to a 

| gram of struggle and who can joi 
in office 


’ 


‘den! ) ; 
reflected this widespread demand 
‘for more militaney in the union. 


dotendiant of force~and violence 
\were Mrs. Dorothy K. Swann (pre- 
\Viously known as “Funn”) and Mrs. 
‘Mary Staleup Markward. Both 
|have testified in many anti-Com- 
munist trials and hearings and have 
become well irained in the process. 
: An exhaustive cross examination 
by defense attorney von Moschzis- 


: 


Sharp Clash 
On Sharon St 


Special to The Pennsylvania Worker = © Stuart declared that his force| 
SHARON, Pa.—Bitter clashes/could cope with the situation “90: 
between union — representatives| percent of the time.” The on 
and company officials marked the/times he needed help, he sai 
hearings Feb. 23-24 conducted by}was on Dec. 27 vhen non- 
the State Senate special commit- strikers tried to cross the picket 
tee here into charges by the Wes-|line enmasse” and Feb. 14 when 
tinghouse Electric Corp. that lo-| strike thizers overturned an 
cal a authorities cannot’ en-|auto in. which the _ Westinghouse 


Sct" Sa0 eit Breakthrough For Negro Garendtiiioas 
4 Primary Candidates For Congress 


Eveaniile. Some 6,000 production 
PHILADELPHIA. Democratic primaries against the} has filed o- William T. 


vite iis in “charge of the 
Sharon plant. was escorting eight 
strikebreekers. . 


Republican. mayor 
ee grt i¢ 
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works and 2,000 at Greenville. 
IUE Local 617 represents them. 
This city has been a concentra- 
tion point since the middle of 
December for efforts to panic the 
strikers into’ a “back-to-work” 


_™ ————— — 


NEGRO CANDIDATES IN | 


workers are out at the Sharon 
Grana- 
AN UNPRECEDENTED break-)| incumbent Congressman Ear] Chu-/han (D) : 


movement. Every trick and pres-' 
sure known to the experienced 
strikebreaking Westinghouse man- 
agement has been resorted to, but 
so far the most the company can 
boast of is the alleged return of 


PRIMARY IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA AREA 
TOR ti oe le 18 
For Congress 

For State Legislature ._14 


doff of the Fourth Congressional 
District. - ~ 

Also in the Fourth C.D. Dr. Hor- 
ace C. Scott, M.D., was slated by 
the district ward leader of the COP 
to be their candidate. 


through, for Negro representation 
in eb rea was effected in the 
Philadelphia area when four Ne- 
groes—three Democrats and one 
Republican—filed petitions -to, run 
for Congress in the April 24 Prim- 


e present member of © 
Congress from this district. 

Up in the ‘Sixth C.D., German- » 
town,-Walter D. Tresville, a retired 
| postal worker and a longtime leads .. 
er’ of civic betterment causes in - 
that area has announced his inten- 


several hundred workers at the 
Sharon plant and a few dozen at 
the Greenville plant. 

* 


ary Election. 
Earl F. Dales, Negro realtor 


‘in the ATth Ward entered the 


For State Senate 
Democratic Candidates: 
For~ Congress 
For State Legislature _- 7 | 
For State Senate ___-_-- 0 | 
Republican Candidates: 

For Congress -- 

For State Legislature —- re 
For State Senate 

No Negro delegate from 
4th C.D. to Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

Robert N. C. Nix, Negro 
delegate to Democratic Na- 
tional Convention from 2nd 
C.D. 

Justis D. Bottis, Negro 
delegate to Republican Na- | 
tional Convention from 4th 
C.D. 

Congressional Candidates: 
Democratic 2nd C.D. 
Lenerte Roberts 
Democratic 4th C.D. 
Earle F. Dales 
Democratic 6th C.D. 
_Walter D. Tresville 

Note: Beginning next 
week the Pennsylvania 
Worker will run a series of 
articles dealing with various 
aspects of the Primary Elec- 
tion, particularly the fight 
for Negro representation. 


— —— eye 


Gov't ‘Rests’ In 
Blumberg Trial 


By JAMES DOLSEN B t for William Z. Fost 
PHILADELPHIA—Late F riday afternoon (Feb. 4) the; Was wei iis patter add 
prosecution wound up (“Rested” in) its case in the trial here! an additional D subscriptions : to 


of Dr. Albert Blumberg, National Legislative Director .of their present 41, giving them a 
the Communist Party, under the ——-~—|total of 91 toward. their .goal of 


| 
bershi f the Smith|Dictatership of the Proletariat be 125. The 4th CD should turn in 
one rship provision of the Smi ae shed in the i Py etaria at least 60 additional subs; bringing 


In the four weeks pf the trial, them m up to sei aed 125-180 area_to- 
which began Jan. 30, the Govern-| WALTER teatiied hit 


ment had put on nine witnesses, of |meeting of the “Steel” club to! 
whom five were FBI undercover which he_ belonged, 


Out in West a in the tion to try to unseat. the Republican 
Second C.D. another Democratic) Sixth District’ Congressman Hugh - 
real estate dealer, Lenerte Roberts’ Scott. : , 


ie ae 


“It is evident that we must be our: dwn representatives and advocates, not ex- 
clusively, but peculiarly—not distinct -from,: but in connection with our white friends. 
Esonerice Fi sam in. the North Star,;Dec. 3, 1847. | 


— 


PRESIDENT Gene Dpyll of 
IUE Local 617; Joseph Fragle, its 
vice president, and Henry Gu- 
nesch, business agent, brought out 
these facts at the hearing. Dyll 
told the committee that the local 
had agreed to allow supervisors 
freely to enter the plants. 

“An hour later they started, 
running in and out, carrying rec- 
ords and other office supplies and 
other things. They pushed and 
shoved the pickets aside. That is 
when the trouble started (Dec. 16). 

“Pickets,” he reminded the 
committee, “are also human be- 
ings. As Americans we don't like 
to be shoved around and humi- 
liated and embarrassed.” 

“The: supervisors,” charged Gu- 
nesch, “have orders to bring in 
strikebreakers and run over the 
pickets.” It is this company tactic 
which has precipitated many of 
the “incidents” on the picket line. 

* 


‘WALTER D. TRESVILLE DR. HORACE SCOTT EARL DALES 


Circulation 


Sub Drive Back in High Gear 


SOME REALLY good news is in| ward their 200 goal. - goal of 55, with expectations that 


our trade. union s will 

he fla Asa rossi Aad ten to ist The SCD, tg the af 

leaders of the circulation campaign . weeks. f 

throughout: the city our campaign ing zero from the beginning of the}. The next big target dates or all, 

is once again moving inte high|¢@™paign, finally broke the ice./areas are as ollows: 

gear, with good reason to believe| #ven ough we have not yet re-| Weekend of March 9-11 75-80 

that we CAN complete our cam-| ceived. them, we are making an/ percent. 

paign on time. | exception to a ver Fay a rule and) Weekend of March 17 — the 
Unfortunately, the’ scoreboard eg = ney Re eir first 4) weekend of the Big Rally.and Re- 

below, prepared last-Sunday, can|i ed that they are ‘prep are | ception with John Gates 85-90 per- 

é’ informed that they are prepared)... 


only reflect. a limited increase. 
However, by this weekend iran kar "20-25: papers this yt 1. | No hase from now on! 600 sub- 


2-3) we are expecting a real jump ——— scriptions by April 1! 

in most areas. A number of areas} Circulation scoreboard — as of February 26. 

are working to pass the 60 percent Worker To DW To Current 
— in order to receive a gift Date Goal Date Bundle 

ticket to the New York Birthday 33 20 12 


end. 

Among the fiet to break the bot- 
tleneck of the past three- weeks wat 
the Trade Union:Committee, which. 
reached a-total of 34 towards: its 


MERCER COUNTY Sheriff 
Richard. Knowles, who replaced 
the former Republican sheriff—a 
notorious “Westinghouse” man— 

. declared that his office “now had 
conditions under control” and 
needs no “outside” aid. He had re- 
quested state police Feb. 14 after 
having been knocked to the 
ground in a scuffle between pick- 
ets and strikebreakers. 

Sharon police chief William E. 


Area 


South Philadelph 
‘West Philadelphia 


41 40. 16 


Trade Union Committee ...~. 
Professional Committee. _..... 


Other Areas (Comb) 


220 170 


EE 


‘DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION ! 


END ANTI-NEGRO TERROR IN THE 
OF THE PRESS! 


| RALLY —- "RECEPTION — 
JOHN GATES, Edittor, Daily Worker 
Musical Program — Refreshments 
_ SATURDAY, MARCH ™, 8 p.m Aidiilesha 65c, incl. tax 
_ AUDITORIUM, 124 South 12th Street” sme 
= re va Tus na Taal 


Blumberg—_ 


| 
) 


| 
| 
agents. Three of these agents” re-|who directed a reading and discus- 4 
- vealed themselves for the first time: 'sion of the book “Joseph Stalin—A } 
John Hasenkamp and Wm. P. Mac- Political Biography”—had declared | 
Leod, both of Baltimore; and Har- at the conclusion of the study that. | 
ry Walter, a steelworker from |“The same. tactics will have to be } 
Bucks County. Hasenkamp and used in the U.S.” 1 
Walter are employed by the mal The sonkpigeee also “recalled” 


# 


lehem, Steel Corp. after ing- by the Prescott 
Only two of all the witnesses! tKat = Bana had coctoet 
sean gat Pe ner rgoniony ide thre¢’ thin 
ment period—the three years pam 
to Oct..6, 1954. These pio guns, and gore guns.” This ust 
seit, I: Chae: Atanas the jury until the defense. i 
Stalin had said abs me 


FBI informer, who testi : t 
Resden woken Hie soet Go seed 


